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ABSTRACT * - ' . * 

Initiated in 1971 ^ this early education program for 
children. of migrant farm workers uses the adult members of the 
child's extended family ds paraprofessional teachers who have. full 
responsibility for teaching the child:. Professional teachers^ 
employed to "back up" the parent teacher^ help with training^ 
curriculum planningr4securing teaching materials^ and^ per forming 
other services which will heljp th^' parent teacher do a more effective 
teaching job. The program design as 2 components: the "mobile" and 
the "stationary" components. In the mobile component^ the teaching 
adult brings the children together as they move from La Grulla 
(Texas) to^ various work stops in Washington^ Oregon^ ^Idaho^ and 
Illinois and continues to teach them. In the stationary progr^m^ 
year-round centers are operated in Connell and Moses Lake 
(Washington) to serve the settled-out migrant who is still ia seasonal 
farm worker and the migrants who come in temporarily -^u-rilig the peak 
_^easons. Programmed ^urricuLum ^aterials are ujsed^ to, teach math^ 
reading^ handwrit d^TgT and language in Spanish and English,' Weekly 
"placement" reports are kept for each child in each' sub ject2 The 
program has provi>ded a significant educational advantage to the 
children served. This d^etailed ijeport of program effectiveness covers 
the instructional/ staff development^ parent and /cO»munity 
Invplvemeritr and materials development compdnenl^ an.d th'e management 
:| an interstate delivery system. (NQ) * • 
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INTRODUCTION 

TRAINING MIGRANT PARAPROFESSIONALS IN BILInGUAL MINI 
HEAD START is an early education program for the children of 
migrant farm workers • It is operated by Educational Service 
District 104, located in Ephrata, Washington. However, the ser- 
vices offered are at two permanent sites in Washington State and 
at; La Grulla,. Texas during the* winter, and many different small 
towns in northern, states as the program follows the families to 
* worljfHocations. ^ 

The program w^s initiated in 1971 and is now in its fifth 
year pf operation. This evaluation represents the seventh in a 
series that have been published on this program. 

The program is funded by the Division of Bilingual. 
Education of the U.S. Office of Education, for whom this evalua- 
tion is prepared. 

The project also receives funds through the Texas Migrant 
Council -for operation of the preschool portion of the interstate 
component. These funds are made available by the National Program 
Desk for Migrant;s and Indians in the Office'of Child Development, 
Head Start Programs. 

The preschool prograhis which operate year-round in 
Washington State receive funds from the Division of Social and 
Health Services utilizing Title IVA of the Social Security Act, 
and* from Head Start matching funds provided by the State of 
Washington. 




The school-age component, wV^ie it operates in Washington 
State, receives funds from the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, URRD program. The program also utili'^zed 
funds provided by private agencies and donors. 
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a four-xear perspective evaluation of the use of 
Barents as teachers (bot aides), in- aw early 
/ * childhood education program ' • . 

/ ^ • 

/ Why This Project Was Developed ^sing Parents 

/ ' as Teachers 

^ ' lln 1971 this program was developed to respond to the needs 
of mi"grant children. One of the primary needs was the ef^fect of 
repeated disruption in schooling. Migrant children, by definot^bn 
move, aM move again as their families earn a living following the 
crops. I The problems a child can have with the read justmrent^ to new 
methods/, * materials, and teachers is familiar to anyone who had to 
change schools as a child. Add to this cultural difference from 
the loaal population and, lirrquistic differences from most of the 

^professional teachers encountered. Together these obstacles to 
succesfsful school progress have added up to a disaster for the 
migrariit population of the United States — early falling behind in 
schoofl. an-d an average school career'^endiftg Jat fifth grade for the 
majox/ity of adult migrants. 

This program sought to design a means of bringing some 
continuit;y into the schooling of these children . And the only 
adult who is a stable part of the environment of a child who moves 
repeatedly. is his parent, or other adult relatives as migrants 
frequently travel together in family groups variously related to 
one another.- 'The program designed, therefore, started from the 
basic principle that it MUST WORK using only the adult members of 
a child's extended family as teaching staff 

There are a great many programs in schools throughout the 
' country that uSe adult paraprof essionals from the "target popula- 
tion" as aides. In tbis case normally a professional teacher is 
responsible for planning ^and usually presenting new concepts to 
a child; the aide is usually responsible for following up by test- 
ing the child's understanding, reinterpreting what the teacher has 
said if there is a language barrier, or similar activities which - 
" back up " or free the teacher To do more of the teaching. 

In this program, however, the paraprof essional teacher — 
the migrant jt^arent or relative of the child — has the full responsi 
bility for teaching the child. The pro^^ect has professional 
teachers employed, but their title is "trainer" and thjey DO NOT 
WORK DIRECTLY with the children. , Their role is to " back up " the. 
parent teacher — to train, to help with curriculum planning, to ' 
secure teaching materials .and perform other services that will 
help the parent teacher to do a more effective job in teaching 
the children. 




Mertedes Gvr^an, enrolled at .Umat4.11a, Oregon in the 

fall. La 'Gruila, Texas d\;irin^"the winter, Prosser^ 

Washington in tti^ spring', and finally at Lynden, 

Washington (near the Canada border) in June, 1975. 
\ - 

Changing schools four tnn§*s in one year is not 
uncommon for a mig'rant child. To try to bring some" 
-continuity into their^schooli»<^ adults from migrant 
families were trained to be teachers who provide 
supplementary tutoring to the school-age children 
as they move. Using the same curriculum materials 
through several moves has greatly improved the reading, 
math, and language skills^ of children enrolled. 
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Why Were Parents Used as Teachers for Settled / 

Out Migrants ? ' - / • 

The program design has two components: the "mobile com-^ 
lx>ncnt/V and the "stationary program/' The mobile component 
follows children as^ they move from Grulla; a dusty little town 
near tnc Rio Grandfe^ River in South Texas to a series of work stops, 
in the northern states of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Illinois** 
At*(^ach work stop the teaching adult brings together the childir.eri 
from La GrxiTla we are following, and cpntinues teaching them un^til 
the next move* The work pattern varies every single year — different 
towns and farms r different families moving together, seasons of 
different lengtft*. Despite this, the program has succeeded in 
following over 70%\Df the children served at home base, on the aver- 
age, providing through the parent teachers nearly a year-round edu- 
cational service to th© migrant children enrolled; 

In the "stationary program" 'year-round centers are operated 
in Connell and Moses Lake, .small towns in ifhe CoLumbia Basin area * 
of the State of Washington* This area', formerly desert, is so 
designated because it is now irrigated with waters from the Columbia 
River* Immensely fertile, but '^sparsely 'populated , migrants' who ^ ^ 
moved into the area to handle the crops have "been mucTh needed. ' 
Owing to the buil^ding of storage facilities and processing plants, 
much of the work force is in ^the fields during the growing months, 
and therf work continues in the fall or early spring in the process- 
ing ^plants, handling the 'crops that were stored during th^ season. 
This has made it possible for many formerly migrant families to 
settle 1but — leave the migrant life of constant moving* They still 
ao the same type of work, but they can find work between the fields 
and the sheds 'up to ten months' of the year* This is the population 
served by th^ stationary centers — the settled out migrant who is 
sfill a seasonal farm worker, and the migrant from other areas who 
comes in Ltemporariiy during the peak seasons. 

J * 
— Originally the purpose of recruiting the adults from this 

migrant and ex-migrant, population as, teachers was so the centers 
in Washington State could try out'1:he' training method? and curriculum 
materials that would later be used invthe mobile component. It 
Was found, however that use of teache:^s with this background was 
juSt as^appropriate in the year-round "sites. Probably most areas 
which have a newly arrived pppulation group with cultural and lin- 
quistic differences from the long term residents find a shortage 
of professionals who share the linguistic and cultu;ral characteris- 
tics of the newer group.* This is especially true i^the immigrant 
group, as with seasonal farm workers, has come in /for unskilled 
work. It takes tim^ before the improved life conditions begin to 
ailow members of thafe^roup to get -the educational skills to put 



them into professional 
district in4:he Columbi 



teaching positions* Nearly every school 
Basin area -has been confronted with the 
problem of. how to meet (the civil rights requirement that they 
attempt* to hire as staflf , teachers who represent the same propor- 
tions as the ethnic characteristics of the children enrolled in 



the schools. 
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Canmcn Alvarado (above) and her 
son, Michael, ^it age four (fight), 
one of the first teachers in the 
-program at Moses Lake, Mrs. Alvarado 
feels that Spanish peaking families 
want th'oir children to retain their 
Spanish language and culture *as well 
as achieving s.uccess in an English 
speakiT^g community. This program 
provides a staff who can help them » 
<;io this. Mrs. Alvarado, now a Site 
Coordinator, is very effective at 
iWalvanq other parents who *help 
the progrtim as volunteers. 




A program whiqh. uses "bhe available resource — parents and 
relatives of children Ee~"se^^ed even though they are not pro- 
fessional teachers--and is able to tailor an educational program 
that can achieve real edu<5^ional success using such a,, staff, has 
real merit in such a situati><^n/ It raises as^number of practical 
issues which boil down to the^^gutestion of "Can you use less than 
professional staff without cheating the children of a quality 
educational program?" We fjeelr after four yearns e^c^^ience that 
'the. answer to this-question is emphatically, "Yes, yoii^Mii^n use 
paraprof essioiial sta^f^o achieve a quality educational pl^QqraIJr 
for^children. " ^^e-^£Qllov^ pages are devoted to answeiHTiqNE^rom 
Our experience the 'ii^tqil^siion that comes up — "If so, HOV 
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ISSUES INVOLVED 14^ USING PARENTS AS EDUCATORS 

What is the Best W ay to Tt^n 'Paffent/Teachers? 

^ ' 

During the first year of program^ operations , we deliberately 
varied training methods — some teachers who started right out with 
a group of children for ^whom they were responsible and others who 
t:pent time in discussion, observation, and who then "borrowed" a 
few children from a regular teache;: in order to practice. Tho 
results were convincingly in favor of the "throw them "in to swim" 
theory. Teachers who had real responsibility for the education 
of 'a group of children found the tra^ining more meaningful, made 
faster progress- in, being able to demonstrate skills they were being 
taught than' the. "obcasional practice" group. 

' > 

• Professional teachers spend four years, or .more in studying ^ 
academic subjects learning the theory and application of teaching- 
in supervise practice. The parent" teacher with limited educational 
background such as those ^in our program needs a concentrated train- 
ing that will enable him tb be effective in much less time. 

One means pf doing this is to use prograiumed t^chirig \ 
materials that prrbvide built-in sequencing from lower to hlgKer , 
skill levels without ' the* teacher having to know how to do this 
sequencing . • 

Another is to provide training that enaf^es the parent- 
teacher to learn through imitation. It -takes/aiuch less time to 
learn certain teaching skills by "seeitlg, it aone" than from / 
attempting to get the same thing from reading, discussion, or / 
being told. Many times the paraprof essional teacher picks up from . 
a skilled teacher, habits of teaching interaction that she/he 
hasji't the background to explain, but can effectively carry* out. 
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Lynn Morrison, trainer (abovfe left), provides a demonstration to teachers on 
skills of teaching the math curriculum. Later she observes a teacher, Sophia 
Cru2 teaching her niath class, and then (above right) conferences with Mrsr Cruz, 
on her teaching performance. *The project has found this training method to be 
very effective. 




7 

The third point from our experience is the necessity^to 
have the training highly, focused on the curriculum to be\fsed. 
In ;limited time, the paraprof essional may not be able to 'acquire 
the broad spectrum of teaching practices which could apply to 
any situation, but they can learn' very swiftly and effectively 
teaching skills necessary to put across a definite curriculum. 
In our own program our earliest training material was on the 
generalizable skills--How to ask questions to test understanding?-- 
and our later training units are on "How to teach phonics using 
the University of .Kansas Primer," etc. 

The training method we are now using, and which has pro- 
duced the results later detailed in this evaluation, has all three 
of the points above enumerated. Actual teaching begins at once 
and training begins at the same time. The training is specific 
to the curriculum — in this case programmed curriculum materials 
which have been adopted^^ in every area we teach, with the exception 
of cultural heritage. The training discussion guides provide 
many examples of very specific teaching- in-ceractions . Each dis- 
cussion ^ includes a presentation — the traiSers djemonstrating how 
"to do it, usiJig chilc^^ren in the cent.er in a live demonstration — 
using some viaeo tapes^ using a lot of role playing. The second 
part of a training unit is an observation sheet in which very 
definite >Jteaching behaviors, are recorded. During the training 
presentation the parent teacher trainee uses CTftt^^^sfervation form 
to r^ord w)iat the tjrainer is doing' so she/he becomes familiar with 
it. Then during scheduled observations while the teacher is 
'actually working with the children, the* trainer fills out the 

bservation. Later the trainer "^and teacher have a conference to go 
over.. what happened with lots of praise for what was done effect- 
tiyely and a few suggestions of things to work on. feased on a 
series of ^t least two observations, and as many more as may be 
''needed if the parent i:eacher trainee has difficulty using the 
skills, a checklist, is filled out recording the skills that have 
been mastered. (A sample checklist for training in hartdwriting 
is included in this evaluation on p. 66.) 

This -modified "micro-teach"- method is nat new to our 
progr^^m. We have tried other methods, however, and recommend this 
one for any program* providing, concentrated training to adults ^with 
sojTiewhat limited 'educational background and experience. Observprs 
to-^our centers frequently .evaluate some of our parent staff as 
"master teachers."^ They ^hav.e acquired the skills through this 
method . . * 

I What Kind of Curriculum Works Best ? 

As already mentioned, this program now uses programmed 
curriculum materials in every academic area we teach, namely 
math, reading, handwriting, and language in Spanish and English. 
Using progrcmimed materials, the parent teachers do not have to * 
acquire the knowledge^'and experience they would need to be both 
curriculum writers and programmers. 
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Jersusa Bonavides, teacher at Connell, Washington, 
has grandchildren in the program. Considered by 
many who have observed her class a "master teacher," 
she entered the program with- less than a high 
.school education. \Through the program she has 
earned her GED and is j^ere shown receiving her one- 
year certificate tor college work. 



\ 



Our earliest effort relied entirely oa an activity based 
non-programmed curriculum, and we had training units on how to 
plan a good learning activity; how to use informal experirences 
as learning situations; how to evaluate. children * s progress. 
Parent teachers learned to do these things. But it v^as* not. time 
effective. It tended to lessen individualization because the 
teacher could not plan and present different lessons geared to 
vach child. With the programmed curriculum materials^ training 
time can be concentrated on the presentation interao±ion. 



The program uses Sullivan Associ- 
ates "Programmed Reading" series, 
published by McGraw-Hill. The 
correct answer to a reading com- 
prehension question is under the 
slider the child is holding. 
When she has written her answer 
she can ^neck it without the 
teacher's help. Having curricu- 
lum which* can be completely indi- 
vidualized makes it possible for 
project teachers to work with 
children of different ages i]gore 
easily. 




SiFsger "Sets and Numbers" published 
•by Random House is used to teach 
math. Using programmed curriculum 
makes it easier for paraprof essional 
staff to teach effectively. It also, 
enables the program to monitor- 
children *s progress and provide 
assistance if progress, i^ unsatis- 
factory. 
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Im^lda Guerra, trainer (right), helps parent/ teacher 
A-licia Hernandez plan remediation^ that may help a 
ishild understand a j!>articulai: concept he is having 
troubl<^ witb. Commercial c\^)ri^i?:ulum materials are 
used, but the project has de^^^-ipped achievement, tes^ 
which are given by an indepena^ht' tester, to check 
children's mastery of lessons. This helps the trainers 
know which concepts are proving difficult to teach, and 
to offer specif j.c support ^lo ' parent/teachers in that 
concept area. 
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How Does the Curriculum Ne^Q to \pe Adapted? 



Most of the.' curriculum^ materials we are" using are com- 
mef^cially published materials '{wiJferi the exception of ^he Spanish^ 
translation of Distar language ,y^nd the Cultural heritage curricu- 
lum materials). We have founiiMihat it was necessary to adapt these 
materials for parent teachers to effectively use them. 
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One adaptation has been publication of simplified manuals.. 
The teaching . manuals provided by the publishers are intended for 
use by prof es.sional teachers with years of academic preparation 
behind them. Our parent teachers found them too wordy and full 

jarg6n not easily understood. The project has therefore pro- 
duced a mUch simplified teachers' manual to, go with the Sullivan 
reading program, .for example. And we have incorporated much of 
the specific techniques that must be used into the curriculum 
specific training unit given the teachers — i.e., key skills nece^' 
sary to effective use of the curriculum materials are demons^^ed, 
rather than picked up by study, of teachers* manuals. ^ 



Another way in which the curriculum mater'ials^ave been 
adapted to our special need is the** publication of > curriculum spe- 
cific -achievement tests' to go with, every cur ri curium "^we use* 
These axe given by a par^prof essional tester — someone other than 
the classroom teacher I It provides a check on a child *^s mastery 
which is quite importantfin monitoring children's progress in a 
program that is spread, out and cannot ibe .visually monitored by an 
ever present supervisor.'* (Many preschool programs now working with 
'children in homes, for example, ^have such a supervisory problem). 
If^lso. serves a training need. Any concept area the. child misses-- 
particularly if h^' misses it again ^f ter s^djj; weeks or two months 
when the achievement test is given a<^ain — is an area which the 
parent teacher *is having difficulty presenting. The supervising 
trainer- dan then offer specific help 4.n what other approach— 
supplementary materials or whateyer-rmignt be used to help get 
this concept over to the child. 

What Kind of Facilities' or E<^uipment are Required ? 

In the first years of t^he program this was another aspect 
of the program design that was specifically tested out Using*' 
different types of facilities. We ^j.ed having a parent,"'teacher 
provide instruction to a group of children working by herself 
in her own home. This is a situation ^hat has bepn a. necessity 
in the mobile program where sometimes the parent teacher is with 
a very small group of children where the only gathering place that 
can be found is in her own trailer in a farm^ labor camp. Although 
we have found it is possible' to work in such '^circumstances , we feel 
it is not desirable if any alternative exists. A house or trailer 
other than tfie parent teacher's own home works much better. 



it 
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Vacant frame .houses were used to house the program in 

Grulla, Texas, In the north the program operates from 
trailers in labor camps, in churches, grange halla, and 
sometimes in space provided by schools. Because^ of moving 
and storage problems, equipment myst be compact, sturdy, 
and have many uses,* 

♦ 

♦ 
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When the teaciioif had to use her own home found the 
coming in of other children and the equipment necessary for lessons, 
frequently caused some conflict for the teacher between her ^;^eaching 
'responsibilities and her home life. The program has often used 
churches' or othdr types of buildings not used every day. Oar first 
move in such shared space has been to use rolls of white paper 
two widths high put up with masking tape 'to cover the walls. These 
are then turned into colorful murals which help define the teaching 
areas of the ro4ii. They are also, however, protection for the 
walls so that we have been able to use church space for two or 
three months and; leave it unharmed. (On more than one occasion 
the host church has requested the colorful wall coverings be left 
behind.) 




Marc Mahaffoy, -3on of a parent 
teacher*! works m front of wall- 
covering neural which is used to 
protect the paint in the church used 
during the week by thj^s p'rOgf^am. 
"Shared" space requires some pro- 
gram adjustments. ^ . 



'^In some cases in our mobile program a teacher has beeh in 
an isolated area where she had to work alone .'^^ 'Whenever possible, 
however, we combine two or more teachers to work. in a single loca- 
tion, if necessary bussing the children spme distance to do so. 
Emergencies are better covered in such a situation." We also found 
that isolation was a difficult moral-e problem. ! 

In terms of equipment, we found that it wa's best to choose 
curriculum th^t did not require a lot of equipment'. Partly this 
was necessary in our mobile program because the parent needed to 
be able to transport the materials essential to the program from 
place to plaqe, and often to store' tl^em in facilities where there 
was not a lot of storage. Most of the * curriculum we use ha^ work- 
books or kits relatively self-contained. We supplement this with 
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a carfeful selection of multi-use toys and real objects (e.g., 
teddy bear "counters/' etc.). This has restricted us from using 
the attractive multi-media materials now available. But the ' 
success of our, program would also seem t© demonstrate that a rela- 
tive!/ simple selection of equipment is adequate to produce a 
sound! educational experience. *^r-w . 

/ 

How Can Program Quality be Monitored Without Daily 
"Prof essional Supervision ? 

Our professional staff is able to see teachers daily at 
the ydar-round centers, and in the home base program in La Grulla, 
Texas .1 However, our mobile progratfi has trained adults who are 
still part of families moving and working in the migrant stream. 
They gp where their family goes, and this means that our migrant 
adult educators are often carrying on the program in relatively 
isolated areas. During the\"season , " the trainers are itinerant 
and travel from place to place to spend time in training and 
supervising the parent teachers. This is possibly comparable to 
many "home teaching" programs now^nderwa^ in which staff carries 
a progrkm <^n an outreach basis to homes. Knowing whether the, 
program \is, in fact, beihg carried out, and a meaningful educa- 
tional CTTogi^am going on, is an administrative problem. Before \ 
our program was initiated some suggested that what was likely to 
happen oAce out teachers moved "out in the stream" was a type of . 
babysittimg^ without much educational content. 



With programmed' curriculum materials the parent teacher 
.is asked tto' report a weekly "placement" for each child in each 
subject* area. In a program operating in a single location this 
could be "Kicked up" by someone. In a program like ours, 
scattered on an interstate basis in four states, our weekly reports 
are sent in.\by mail. 

The Achievement tests for each curriculum, area which has 
been developisd by the program, have already been mentioned. Based 
on the teach^if' s report on what the child has been tailght, infor- 
mation is se^t to a tester who tests mastery of the material covered 
Having a, pairent tifained as a paraprof essibnal tester who administers 
these periodic achievement test's has been no problem at the. 
permanent sites. In ^the mobile program it has been solved by using 
for this periodic tes*1:ing the wiveis or other relatives of staff 
p'eopl^^who'^are mov^ing >ith the program because their spouses are. 
The testing pt^ograra i^^ not carried out as consistently in the 
mobile program*, bulb' it; has been implemented to a reasonable degreeT * 

This t|festiAg; program *prov ides a check on reported progress, 
and also prqviae^ ffeedtoack to the teacher of where concepts have 
been mi3sed., |t provides feedback to the trainer of where the 
parent teach^rlmay heed help in planning her lessons — or further 
training in us(l\ of Curriculum materials; ' &5<;ause the achievement 
tests have few^ it^ms •than ,the an-book tests^).t has also provided 
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a convenient screening and placement tool to learn what children 
may have forgotteo after an absence, or to place a new child • 

When the program first started, using an unstructured 
activity based program, there was no way of tracking educational 
progress. Setting up a tracking system' which allows reporting of 
progress, and a system of independent testing of the children's 
mastery of what they have learned seems particularly important 
where daily supervision of an outreach, type educational program 
is not possible. The monitoring system also provides the means 
of targeting when the parent teacher needs professional support. 

What Evidence Do We Have That an Educational 
Program Staffed by Parents Can be Effectiy/e ? 

A detailed report of program effectiveness is found in 
the evaluation which follows (aVrd' the six previous evaluation 
reports published on this program). The following bindings, 
taken from the full report, highlight some of the educational 
outcomes we are having with the children we serve. 

OBJECTIVE: Three- to five-year-old children will acquire 
preschool concepts . 

Finding: Using the Cooperative Preschool Inventory 
'project children, after 200 days program attendance , have a 
superiority over the norm group children of the same age that is 
statistically significant. i 

OBJECTIVE: Children will acquire useful communication ability 
in both Spanish and English . 

Finding: ©nly ^f^^^^^oi the children enrolling in the -program 
^entered with a useful capability in both Spanish and English. 
After 100 or more days program attendance, 71% demonstrated a ^ 
useful level of compreh^sion of both Spanish and English. Only 
A% of children who entered the program have an approximate equal 
ability in the two languages. . After 100. or more days program 
attendance, 24% (nearly one-fourth), tested with an approximately 
equal capability in both languages. 

OBJECT^IV-E: Spanish speaking children will improve their 
mastery of Spanish . \, » 

Finding: After 200 days program attendanqe the average 
scores in Spanish' of Spanish -speaking, children over children of 
the same age befcrre^ participation in the program, was statistically 
signi^f ica.nt at all age levels. 

^ OBJECTIVE: Children will, learn math' aoViCepts . 

Finding: After 100 days program attendance, the 
superiority of project children over children of the same age 
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pretested before project experience, was statistically significant 
from age three through second grade. After 200 days program 
experience, 100% of the children were "above gra^ie level" in 
math skills, based on national norms for the Wide Ran^e Achievement 
Tost. . -'1 

OBJECTIVE; Children will impro\;e their handwriting/ skills . 

Findirig: Children age three, four, and five, after 
100 days in the program, show a superiority over children of 
comparable age before program experience that is sta'^tist^cally \ 
significant as measured by the Wide Range Achievement Te^t. 

OBJECTIVE: Children will learri^to*^ read in English , 

Average scores of children tested in reading on ^he^Wide • 
Range Achievement Test after lLOO ciays were significantly superior 
to the average scores of chilx^xen pretested before program experi- 
ence. After 200 days program eJcperience , the superiority of / 
children tested over those with 100 days program experience /was 
also statistically significant. 

\ 

SUMMARY ' ^ 

h . " . * ' 

In summary, parent educators in a pr6gram such as this 

one, have been able to provide a significant educational advantage 

to the children they serve. There is much interest now in the **- 

role parents piay play as educators, even when they themselves 

have a limited educational background,. This narrative description . 

has attempted to pull out of four year's experience the elements 

of our pr;2>gram which might have applicability to other programs 

also anticipating reliance on a paraprof ^Ssional teaching "Staff. 
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Are CHiLiiREN Learning Preschool Concepts? 



GOAL: Projdctl students demonstrate growth in understanding 
of ptesfchool concepts as measured by the Cooperative 
Pres|bho|pl Inventory, ^ 

EVALUATION pROliPf- Pres^chool children of all ages. School- 
age tutotxng pfoject children up to age 6.5. Cumula- 
tive scotes thtouph April, 1975. " 

TEST CONDITIONS ;\ Th^ooperaVive Preschool Inventory (pOb- 

• f :t^^^x'^'r^^'-°"^^ Testing Service) is administered 
mdaVidualUy m the chi^ld-s primary language, by para- 
professionilUesters. a pretest is given before the 
- child has^ttbndecT 30 days, with repeat testing after • 
attejndarrqe infeerjyals of 100 days determined by eacS ' 
chiM>_^^m'imra^-euiByJ^ attendance record. \ \ 

:hildren's tests are grouped by age, and then sub- 
toed by the period' of attendance in the program, 
'or ^ach subgroup the average, or mean, scbre is 
:alci^lated. The difference between the mekns is then ' 
gnalypd statistically to see if the superiority of 
the treatment group'.' (children with 100 or^ more 
days ^tendance) over the, "norm group" (project ,children 
of comparable age pretested before 30 days atteiidance 
tu ^h^lP^ogram) is, statistically significant beyond 
U i; kU '^^^ probability that the superiority 

Ipould bfe attributed to chance is less than 5 in 100 




Hon ri«=J^ i I ^^^"^ fi^st in which the evalua- 

IhTldt. Tf.T f statistical significance comparing 

children afteV variou^ periods, of program attendance to the project ' 
norm group (reWsentk by. the accumulated pretest scores of 
children who .ha^^teVed the program at various ages in its four 
rnlL r- JP^^^tionTSa^ has taken this period of ?ime to accuSuLte 

t'^tu''^ grou^\.f sufficient size to allow statistical com- 
parisons at the various age levels. 

- To improve the validity of these statistical comparisons ' 
two changes from the original program evaluation desigSTve beei; 
made applying to all of the instructional component objecSvel? \ 
lllthA i!""^ standard of 10 in a subgroup (instead of 6 originally 
llTiti ? b^en required before statistical analysis has heen^' ^ 
th?iuqh'Aor?r"?q7^ evaluation group has been made cumulative 
Jor? Qns?ead'nf ^l^ !'^°''^!' ^" ^^^^ attendance cate- 

DPHod wfJJ "ff^"^ ^^^^ those Scores accumulated during a 6-month ' 
staHstS.? ^^'"^i^^- ^^^^^^^ ^"^lysis requiring telts of 

nultJ. if significance.. This /as necessary in order to reach a 
number of cases- by subgroup of /ufficient size to vfarrant analysts. 
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CRITERIA FOR ACHIEVEMEl^T OF PROJECT GOAL: The goal is con- 
sidered met if, for every subgroup in which there, are 
10 or more children, within each age group, the mean 
'score of each subgroup in^creases with each, added atten- 
dance intei^^al'. Although the Statistical significance 
of^ differences between the means is analyzed and 
reported, no criteria concerning st;atistical signifi- 
cance was included in the project goal. 

FINDINGS: Findings are presented itj^^Table 1 which compare 
^he average (mean) raw scof^e on the Cooperative Pre- 
school Inventory test by project students of comparable ^. 
age, who had attended the program for different periods 
of 'time. These findings are\ consistent with the pro- 
ject goal%* higher scores witlrai each higher period of 
attendance in the three- and \f our -year-old groups. In 
the * school-age graup, age 5.o\-6.5, there is a clear 
superiority for ^11 treatment -groups ovfer the n'orm 
grH|p. However, the ""'childrenj in the upper attendance 
' categories have "topped out" on the test (which was 
• intended as' a test of preschool learning skills) so 
that differences by attendance intervals after ^100 days 
are quite small. For the 100, 300, and 500+ categories, 
the scores increase progressively; the 200 and 400 
attendance subgroups represent lower scores than the 
previous at^^endance category. These reversals are 
contrary to the qriteria set f of^ the achievement of 
•the project goal. However, the ''inadequacy would appear 
,ta be in the test (as^ used with this age group) rather 
than any program failure. The range for continued 
improvement'. on this' test is not large enough, after 
children reaQh school age to result in measurable 
incitements by 100-day intervals. 
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TABLE 1 



COMPARISON OF MEAN RAW SCORES ON COOPERATIVE PRESCHOOL 
INVENTORY BY PROJECT STUDENTS WITH DIFFERENT PERIODS 

OF PROJECT ATTENDANCE . ^ ' 
? ' * ^ 



attendance 
by Age Group 




Number 



Avg. (Mean) 
Raw Score 



Does Score 
, Increase 
With Longer 
Attendance? 



Is Superiority 
Over Norm Group 
Enough to be 
Statistically 
Significant? 



Age group 
3.0-3.11 














Norm group 
Under 3 0 days 


N=46 


21. ,17 


• 




. . 




100 days 


N=27 


24 . 11 


Yes 


Not 


sig .0 




Age group ^ 
4.0-4.11 














"Under 30 days 


N=32 


31. 31 










lao* days 


N=43., 


35.63 


Yes 


Not 


sig . 




200 days 


N=25 


38.12 


Yes 


Sig 


. .01 


level' 


300 days 


N=16 


41.44 


Yes 


Sig 


. .01 


level 


Age group 
^VO-6.5 

Norm group 
Under 30 days^ 


N=13 


40.92 








4 


100 days 


N=32 


48.94 


Yes 


Sig 


. .05 


level 

<* 


200>*days 


N=33 


47.91 


No 


Sig 


. .05 


level 


300 days 


N=24 


50.96 


Yes 


Sig 


. .01 


ievei 


4^0 days 


N=17 


49.53^ 


No 


Sig 


. .05 


level 


500+^ day^ 


N=13 


54. 62 


Yes 


Sig 


. .01 


level 



( 



Significance at the .01 level means that the probability 
that a superiority this large would be the result of chance is 
less than 1 in 100. 

^Significance at the .05 level means that the ptobability 
that a superiority this l^rge would be the 'result of chance is 
less than 5, in 100. 

^A plus indicates this subgroup includes tests at that 
attendance interval and those at, all higher intearvals, which were 
combined to make a subgroup of ov^r 10, which couLd be included 
in the analysis-, 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS. TABLE 1: To summarize some of the 

FINDINGS PRESENTED ON TaBLE 1: 

1. The average score of project students after 
100 or more days attendance is higher than the 
norm group of children the same age in ev^ry 

CASE. '.J 

2. The continued increase in scores with each 
-additional 'period of 100 days attended 'for the 

- '3 and 4-yearr^old preschool children, indicates 

THAT children's UNDERSTANDING 0^ THE PRESCHOOL ' 

• , concepts tested. benefits from longer. participation. 

3. .The comparatively small increase in scores after 

the first 100 days for children of ' kindergarten 
age or older, fndi6aws that the skills measured 
have been mastered rather quickly, ar|i). there is, 
therefore, less advantage to -tvle longer periods " 
of participation for this age group. 

'I. By 200 E)AYS ATTENDANCE THE SUPERIORITY OF PROJECT 
CHILDREri OVER Th/ NORM GROUP ' lS SUFF ICI ENT^ TO BE. 
STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT AT ALLAQE LEVELS. 

, ^ 
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2.- How WEUS^jl^E^^CHILDREN LEARNED SPANISH AND ENGLISH?- 
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GOAL: Project students will demonstrate growth in language 

unii'erstandirig in both 'Spanish and English as measured^ 
by the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Tes^'t. 
* • » • 

EVALUATION GROUP: All children^ postt^sted after 100 ot more 
days of project attendance' sometime duriqig th^a period 
between November, 1974, -and April, 1975. / \ 

TEST CONDITIONS: The Peabody Picture Vocabulary/Test , pub- 
lished by American Guidance Service, ,Inc^ , is adminis- 
^ tered individually an English using Form A, and in' 
Spanish using Form B, by paraprof essionarl testers • 
.A pretest is given every child hefoi/e he has attended 
the program 30 days, and retests are given after 
attendance, interval^ of 100 days /determined by each 

child's individual cumulative attendance record. 

/ • 

ANALYSI-S: A gain score is computed /for each child consisting 
of the difference in raw score between the current 
test arid the previous t^st^ separatelV calculated for 
the child's primary langj^ge gains and second language 
gains i?-^^Thjffl^ number of cnild^ in the. total group 
whose gain scores in feheir p'rimary language are 

,ints br mpta is jdonverted to a percentage. Like- 
wise the num^^ff^f /Children in the total group whose 
gain scores in th^r 'second language are 5 points or 
more is converted to a percentage. The determination 
of/*primary" language is that 'language in which the 
child Scored highest on the current test, 

Criteria for ACHI^EMENT of project goal: The criterion is 
met if th^ percentage of Children meeting the 5Trpoint 
gain staftddrd is greater than 50% in both primary and 
second/language. ^ 

FINDINGS: /Table 2 reports '*the number ajfd percentage of * . ' 
children who gained 5 points or more* in their raw, 

:ores, classified by whether the gain was in their 
)rimary or in 'their second language. The project, met 
its goal for gain^ in the children's primary language, 
with gains ih English stronger than gains in Spanish. 
The jproject qame very' close to its goal in each child's 
second languaige, but failed by a.narroW margin to meet 
the ggfel-^ The second language gains werfe almost 
ide^it3u;al in Spanish and in English. For purpose of 
this analysi^, "primary" language is considered to be 
that la^Qgu^e in which the child scpred highest ^on the 
most recent te^t. Of the 67 children listed as having 
English as a "primary'* language, however, it should 
be , noted that 26^ or 39%, had entered the project" as 
Spanish (^ominarit and came from homes in ^which Spanish 
was dominant • 

){)9T 



•tABLE 2 

GAINS' l$i ENGLISH AND SPANISH RAW SCORES ON THE PEABODY 
PICTU;gE VOCABULARY TEST AFTER ATTENDANCE INTERVALS 
OF APPROXIMATELY 100 DAYS BETWEEN TESTS 
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Number in 
Test Group 
by Language 



Number with 
5 Points or 
More Gain 



Percentage 
with 5 Points 
or Mdre Gain 



Meets 
Project 
Goal? 



Gains in Primary Language: 
^a 

46 



English^ 
67 



Spanish 

Comb'ined 
138 



40 
■86 



Gains in Second Language: 

32 
31 
63 



English 
^1 

Spanish 
^7 



Combined 
138 



69%. 

56% 

62% 

45% 
46% 
46% 



Yes 



No 



^Of *the 67 children liisted as priniary language English, 
26, or 3 9%, ' enfeere'd' the project with Spanish as the-ir .primary 



language* 



SUMMARY.OF FINDINGS. TABLE 2: 

• ■ '1. itiE^AJGRITY OF PROJECT STUDENTS SHOW A LANGUAGE - 
' -TSAIN IN THEIR PRIMARY LANGUAGE WHICH EXCEEDED THE 
. . PROJECT. GOAL. • . • - 

. T/fE PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN MEETING THE SAME GAIN 

'standard in THEIR SECOND LANGUAGE WAS 46%, JUST 
> SHORT OF THE 50/6 PROJECT GOAL. 
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INTERPRETATION OF FINDINGS: The "5-point gain" established 
as an evaluation goal was based on the fact that on 
this test, between ages three and six, 5 poiftts repre- 
sents approximately the "expected" increase a child 
would make in a six-month period, based on n^itional 
norms for this test. The majority of^^oject children 
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complete a 100-day period of attendintie within a 
six-month period, so this represents a very rough - ' 
standard of "normal" languagie development, and a gain 
exceeding the 5-point standard would represent a some- 
what accelerated language development. 

There is no reasonable basis for "expecting" any given 
amount of gain in a child's second language, so the 
same g^in standard was set on a purely arbitrary 
basis. Its main value i§ in allowing the project to ^ 
see whether the "rate" of second languag'e developmen±' 
is increasing from .one evaluation period of six months 
to the next, as changes are made in ^he cuifriculum' 
and language teaching methods. 

The record of second language gains for the past 
two years. is as follows: 

" ' Percentage of Children 

Gaining 5 Points or 
More in Their Second 
Language 

A. Mid-year evaluation, 

1973-74 program year: 29% 

B. End-of -year' evaluation, 

1973- 74 program year: 41% 

C. Mid-year evaluation J' 

1974- 75 program year: • 41% 

D. End-of -year eva'^luation, 

1974-75 program year , 46% 
.(this evaluation): 

•\ 

After the " evaluation labeled "A" above, the educational 
director developed a training unit on dual language 
teaching which he carried out at all centers. An obser 
vation instrument for use by trainers on dual language 
teach-in<5* was also put into use. The iihcrovement by 
the evaluation period labeled "B" woulcUeeem ^o reflect 
the^se efforts. ' , ; . ^ 

However, we were still quite dissatisfied with our 
language curriculum. It was activity .based and its 
use was difficult to monitor because it did not repre- 
sent seque^htial skill development. ' The children also 
seemed to be gaining a vocabulary of isolated words, 
rather than a capability to use phrases or whole sen- 
tences necessary to communication. 

Site visits were undertaken to other programs in 
search of 'a more effective curriculum for the develop- 
ment of second language skills. In April, 1974, the 

*. 
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decision was made to adopt the DISTAR language 
development program, written by Jean Osborne, using 
it bilingually. V7ewere furnished a Spanish laaguage 
set of lesson materials originally developed at 
East Las Vegas, New Mexico and published by another 
program using them bilingually at Uvalde, Texas. 

Materials were ordered, training' consultants brought 
in, and implementation was begun in mid-summer 1974 
at the two permanent centers in Washington State. 
The mobile centers which move from south Texas /through 
various temporary, locations in northern states ^ . 
decided to wait unt^l the children returned to the 
home base center at La Grulla, Texas before beginning 
the new curriculum. The reason for this is that it 
is extremely difficult to train staff and intjifoduce 
new materials when the program is scattered in six or ^ 
eight' different towns in three or four states, as is 
the vtase during the summer. 

The mid-year evaluation for the 1974-75 program year 
therefore represented use of the new curriculum for 
only half the project children* This is .the first 
evaluation in which the period of testing was after- 
introduction of , the DISTAR curriculum at all sites. 

The strength of the new. curriculum is somewhat: 
reflected in the 46% of children who met the second 
language gain for this evaluation — the highest per- 
centage yet. The informal evaluation of the effective- 
ness of th(B Curriculum by Staff is that it is a very 
powerful program.* 

The project is doing iti||own translation, with permis- 
sion of the author. In pa^t, this was found necessary 
because the New Mexico translation* differed substan- 
tially from t:he vocabulary uSed in common .Communica- 
tion by Spanish speaking people from south Texas. 
Evi^en th? children served in our northern locations tend 
%o use the south Texas idiom, since families came from 
thijs area before relocating*. 

The greatest gain is in the percentage of children who 
use Spanish as a second language who have met the pro- 
ject gain goals. The program has always been quite 
effective in developing English as a second language. 
But many of tlcie families enrolling their children, 
especially in the* northern 'locations , felt 'that (even 
though Spanish was the language of the home that the 
children were losing their language skills in Spanish. 
With they DISTAR curriculum the development of Spanish 
by project children has been much enhanced (with no 
los^ of the developjment o^ English skills). 
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CONCLUSION: The project met and exceeded its goal, for gains 
by children in their primary language. The project 
* . partially met its goal for gains in the child's second 
language with 46% instead of 50% reaching the target 
gain. Despite falling short o£ the project goal, the 
second language^ gains in this evaluation group are 
higher than those reported in the previous three 'evalua- 
tions. . • 



ADDITIONAL F'lNQINGs'; Test results from the Peabody Picture 
^ Vocabulary Test were analyzed in another way in order 

^ \ to answer the fx:)llowing question: 
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^ How well is the program increasing children '-s 
bilingual capabilii^?A 



For this analysis the relative capability in primary , 
and second language when the child first , enrolled was^ 
compared to the relative scores in the two language^ ^ 
on the test included in this evaluation group. 

The results are 'shown iri Fig* 1 which ^xillows. If 
the score the child achieved in his weaker Language 
was 9 points or less, his bilingual capability was' - 
rated as "negligible." * . , \ 

If the score the child achieved in his weaker language 
was 10 points or more, but still less than 5b% as 
high as;his score in his primary languag^e, ,his bilingual 
capability was rated as "fair 

If the score the child achieved in his se\:ond ■ language 
was mo;re than 50% as gredt as the score "he achieved 
in his first language, he was rated as "functional 
bilingual." ' , 

If the score the child achieved in what had been ^ his 
weaker- language equaled, ori' exceeded , the score in his 
primary language, he was,.j?ated as "equ^l",in his 
bilingual capability. 



As shown in Fig. 1, when children in phe current 
evajSfation wave first enrolled in the prograta, 70| 
had only a "negligible" grasp of a secpnd language. 
At ther time of the present evaluation those', whose ' 
second language capability is still rated "negligible" 
has dropped to 29%. ' . ' ' , 

On the right hand side of the figure the growing degreq, 
of bilingualism can be seen. Children "with a "fair" 
bilingual capability have increased from 14% to :^5%. 
Children who could be rated "functional bil^ingual" have 
increased from'-12% to 22%. And children in the top ^ 
'classification, "equal" ability in two languages ^ » 
have' increased from 4% feo 24%. 
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For the total group, these figures indicate that the 
chil(^ren who have achieved a useful degree of bilingual-; 
ism have increased ttam' an initial 30% to 71% folT 
the purrent evaluation, group. — . 
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Negligible Bilingual Skills 




Useful Degrees of '* 
Bilingual Skills 


70% 




71% , 








29% 

N-96 N=4.Q 




mN=5 '22'%) 

(4%) 


. ■ (70%) . (29%) 

Z 

Pretest ?osttest 




N=20 

(1-4%) 

Pretest Posttest 


; 

Code for Language' Classification 


= Negligible* 


* 


- ^^5^ Equal 


*For more complete 
definitions, see the pte- 
ceding narrative. 




= Functional 
-^^^^ bilingual 

• 

- Fair 



, . /■ 1 . 

Fig> 1. — Change in Language Classification Based on Degree 
of Bilingualism from Pretest* to Latest Test, for Children in 
the Current Evaluation Group Who Have Attended the Program 
100 Days or More. 
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SUmARY OF. FINDINGS. FIGURE 1: 

• .* 1. Of chi\ldr,en first enrolling in the program, less 
v than one-third have a useful degree of understand" 
'iNG of' BOTH Spanish and English. Tests of language 

UNDERSTANDING IN' THE 197A-75 PROGRAM YEAR SHOW 71/o 
NOW DEMONSTRATE A BILINGUAL CAPABI LIT.Y— AN INCREASE 
OF AFTER A MINIMUM OF 100 DAYS PARTICIPATION - 

\m THE PROGRAM. 

2. ' Children demonstrating an equal capability in both 
languages at the time of 'enrollment represent only 
A/0 OF tKe evaluatioj^ group. Current enrollment , • 

SHOWS 2A/o. ^NEARLY ONE-F'OURTH. OF THE CHILDREN NOW 
HAVE THIS CAPABILITY. 



CONCLUS'ION: ) After 100 days or more participation in the 

program, the gr^at raajcJrity of children demonstrate 
* marked increased in their "bilingual capability in 

' Spanish and in Eng^sh. 

ADDITIONAL FINDINGS: 



How HELL 'ARE Spanish speakk]^. children hiproving 

I THEIR SPANISH SKILLS? 




Academic instruction and cultural enr'ltehment activities 
in this program are (Tarried out in both English and 
Spanish. This is in addition to the pprtidn of the ^ 
academic day related directly to "teaching" each 
language as a subject area. The purpose is to 
strengthen tHe children in*their primary, language as 
well as to give them second language skills t^eeded to 
profit from instruction in either language. 



The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test does not have norms ' 
developed among Spanish speaking children. After , 
four ye^rs use of this test, however, the ^uroject I^as 
developed its own norm *groiip made up of p;:etest scores 
»^ of children when they first- enrol-l. These $i::ores are. 

, ' presumed to indicate the language skili frpm;;home usage 

that children from this population group would likely 
demonstrate without access to a program such as , this. 

For this evaluation the scores of children who have 

attended the program 100, 200, or more days wete grouped 

* together and- analyzed based on the child's age at the 

^ time of "testing. By comparing these scored to the 

ERIC , ,)(),'^4 ■ • ^ 
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norm group scores ; it is possible to .see it the pro- 
gram has succeeded in giving Sp^anish speaking- children 
a stronger communication ability in Spanish than 
children of their age withqut benefit from such a 
program. 



The results^ of this analysis are seen in Fig. 2 which 
follows. The program, benefits are confirmed by higgler \ 
average scores for every group of^ children over 100\days\ 
-attendance th^n the ^ norm group for that age. By th4 [ 
time children have attended the program for 200 or misjre 
days, the superiority of project children in Spanish^ ' 
is 'statistically significant" — i.e., the probabiliiy\ 
that this superiority would occur by chance less than \ 
V in 100. ^ ' • \ 



\ 



■\ 



Fig. 2. — Comparisor. of Average (Mean) Scores in Spanish, Measured by the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, of Project Students'-f or whom Spanish is 
the Primary Language, by Different Periods of Project Attendance 
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Attendance 
Ag.c Group 3.3-3.B 

Norm Group, Less than 30 Days N=44 

100 Days Nf22. 

Age Group 3 . 9-4.2 

Norm Group, Less than 30 Days N=36 



100 Da^ 



N=29 



Age Grou;p 4.3-4.8 

Norm Group, Less than 30 Days' N=29 



100 Days 



200 Days 



N=25 



N=16 



Age Group 4.9-5. 5 

0 * 

Norm Group, Less than 30 Days N=31 
100 Days ' N=35 



* 200 Days 



N=15 



Ag4 Group 5.6-6.5 

« <• 

>Norm Group, Less than 3 0 Days N=12 

'100 Days N^22 

200 Days - N=21 



Mean Raw Score 




iixiiiii 



22.3 




26.0" 



27.0 • 



31.1 



♦27.8 



ixiiiiii'iiiiii -30. 6 



36.6'' 



A 



34.4 



lliiiiliiiiiiii V*^ 

xiiiiiiiiti"" 




46.5 



Although the difference between this scojre and that of the norm 
group' for t;T:iis age is in the direction called for in the project objective, it 
is not sufficiently large to be statistically significant. 

The difference of this score over that of the norm group for this 
age level is sufficiently large to be statistitally^signif icar^t at the .05 level 
(e.g., it would occur by chance less than 5 times in 100)\ 

The difference of 'this score over that of the norm group for .this 
age level is sufficiently large to be statistically significant at the^.Ol level 
Je.g., this difference would occur by chance less than 1 time in 100). 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS. FIGURE 2: ' ^ 

1. After 100- days in the program, the average score 

OF children in every dGE CLASSIFICATION IS HIGHER 

than that of the norm group. 

2. After 200 days in the progrt^m/the superiority 

/) of the children in the program over the children 
in the norm group was enough to be statistically 
significant at the .01 level, which means' that the 
probabilitt that this much diffe.rence could occur 
by chance is le$s than 1 in 10q. 



CONCLUSlONsv^^^^Spani&h jspeaking children served by the program 

have a"~-s4gnif leant superiority ovej?- children of compar- 
able age wtfehjDut program experience, as measured by 
the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test^iven in Spanish. 



ERIC 
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i_3. How VftLL Are Children Learning -Math CoXcepts? 



GOAL: Project students demonstrate growth in math conc)^ 

as measured by the Wide Range Achievement Test, 'Sub- 
test on math. 



EVALUATION GROUP: For" the gains analysi^ (see belaW) the 

evaluation group consists of all Children tested after 
a 100-day attendance' interval, between November, 19-74-r 
and April, 1975. 

For the comparative analyses, percentage of qhil^firen 
by grade levels above or below national norms, a:id 

e tests of statistical significance between attendance 
ubgroups, the evaluation group consists of the dumu- 
ative tests of- project children up tmrough ApriJlj, 
1975. 
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TEST 




/. 



ONDITIONS: The Wide Range Achieyemerit '^^t, publ 
by Guidance Associates of WilmingtO]p, pqjv^ware, 
administered individually bybiling 
testers. ' A pretest i>s given every /chile 
has attended th^, program 30, days, 
after atterJdance intervals of 100 
eacja child's individual . cumulative 




Ejar^pjpofessional 
before I he \^ 
ests are given 
d^termi3|ifed by . 



ANALYSIS (1^: A gain score for each chif 
S'isting of the difference betweei 



.d is 
the " 

score of the test during the evaluation 



atteiiqance tecc/rd 



WI 



Th 



jfays of 
of tnoi 



computed con- 
(jrade equivalent" 



months , 
2n the d 



his next previous test on the 

attendance between the two tests/ is caljculated 
converted into one unit per 20 
^the nearest unit. If the numbe 
grade equivalent score equals o: 
units, the test is rated as a Pj 
project children with plus rat 
to see if the 5*0% criterion ha 



with 
ays^ of 
^nd^ 
attendance , to 



ths gain 



in 



CRITERIA FOR ACHIEVEMENT OF PROJECT GpAL (1) 
for the gains, analysis afeove qescribed 



least 50% of th^ chilren shall have gained a^ iJeast 



one month in reported grade equivalent 
20-day period of cujmalative g/ttendanc 
previous test. 



1 



s the atjtendance 
e percentage of 
hen caldulated 
t. 



The criteria 
is th^t lat 



score 
since 



for each 
their 



FINDINGS: Findings are presented dJn T^ble 3^ As indicated, 
out of' 134 children in the evaluation ' group 68%. had 
a ^^te of gain which met or/ exceeded one inonth per 
2(D days attendance. This fjkr exceeds th6 project goal. 



4 

« 


TABLE 3 


1 


increase in grade equivalent ranking based on math scores' from 
wide range achievement test related to .length of program 

attendan6e 


Number of Children 
with Pre- and Post- 
tests' on WRAT 


Number Who Gained at 

Least One Month in 
Grade Equivalent for 
Each 20 Days^ Attendance 


Meets Project 
Gbal Criteria? 


- ^ 134 


91 (68%) 


i 

. Yes 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS. TABLE 

1. The evaluation criterion was that at least 50% 

/ OF PROJECT CHILDREN WOULD SHOW a\ GRADE EQOIVALENT 

RANKING AT LEAST ONE MONTH HIGHER^ FOR EACH 
20 DAYS SPENT IN THE PROGRAM. In MATfl. THIS RATE 



OF GAIN WAS MET BY b87o OXTHE CHILDREN. EXCEEDING 
THE MINIMUM GOAL BY A WIDE^ARGIN. 

INTERPRETATJON oJ' FINDINGS: ^ As 20 days attendance^ is. roughly. - 
* ^the equivalent of one month, of "Bchool, a ^gain of one r 

month in grade^^quivalent score provides a rough' 
standard* of whither progress is at., a "normal" rate. 
A^ indicated, the great majority of students are show- 
ing an accelerated rate of gain in math by this standard 
for the pariod of actual attendance. ^ 

CONCLUSION: The increase in children's math scores related 
to the time of\atten<Jance in the program meets and 
exceeds the project goal; ^ » * 

ANALYSIS (2): The Xiide Range Achiey^ement Test is a nationally^ 
standardized test, which allows comparison of the scores 
of project children to children tested in the rtational 
, sample used to establish test norms. Fo;: this analysis, 

if a child's birthday occurred by SeptembeiNhe w^s 
assigned a "grade level"^ appropriate for that age, and 



1 
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*Month to month change in grade equiv.alent score is 
recognized as being an imprecise measure of change becausfe of the 
^way in which these "ratings" are derived by publishers' of nationally X 
standardized tests. However, since other typSs of analysis of test 
scores are also included in the evaluation, which are considered 
statistically more ' reliable, the use of grade equivalent scores 
is justified as simply one, additional indicator of program effec- 
tiveness. 

O 



^he month of the school year assigned w^as related to 
the month. in which the test was given. Using national 
norms which assign a score as appropriate to ^-^particu-- 
lar grade level and month of school year as represent- 
ing an * "exjjected" score {compared to the national 
standard), the child's actual score was rated as being 
• at or above, or below 1:he grade l^vel of chii,dren in 

the national sample. 

Children were then divided into subgroups ^related to 
grade level (age) , and period of attendance in the i 
program, and .the percentage of children at or, above 
expected gr^de level was compiited for any subgroO]^ in- 
which there were at least 10 children. 

^CRITERIA FOR ACHIEVEMENT OF PROJECT GOAL (2)-: For the "above 
grade level" analysis, the goal would be considered 
met if, the percentage of children at or above grade, 
level increased from the norm group through each suc- 
cessively higher attendance group (for any subgroup 
in which there are at leas4; 10 children) • ' ^ 

FINDINGS: The findings are presented in Table 4, which follows 
From examination of the first column for the norm group 
it ca^^^^be seen th^^ without a special" program, the 
percentage of children keeping up with children in* the 
national norm group- drops progressively lower each 
*^ year. By grade two, approxmately , -two-thirds of the 
\ children pretested were already below the national 
aorms *f or th-ts test in their math skills. 

Column two; which shows the percentage of children at 
or above nationaT norms in math after 100 days 
attendance, shows a n\arked improvement over the norm 
group. 

The last column shows 100% of the children at or above 
^ grade level in math after 200 days ■ participation in 
the program. 



/ 

\ 




i*A'BLE 4 
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MATH SCORES—PERCENTAGE "OF GHI^DREN AT OR ABOVE GRADE LEVEL 
BASED ON GRADE EQUIVALENT N0W4S FOR THE WlOfe RANGE 

-ACHIEVEMENT TEST 



Age Group 



Attendan^ in Progr 



am 



Norm Group. ■, An ' 

Under 3 0 D^ys ^^^^ 



200 Days 



Nursery 
(3-year-olds) 


N=46 


98% 


N=23 


100% 


» 

{ 


) 


Prekindergarten ' 
(4->year-olds) . « • 


• 

N=37 


78% 


N=4 8 


92% 


N^i=14 


100% 


. Kindergarten 
5-year-old&^ 


' N=17 


76% 


■ N=42 


90% 


« 

■n=19 


100% 


Piirst^ gr^de* • 
(6-yeaj?^olds) 


n=;lo 


50% 

! 

36% 


N=22 


7^% 


N=10* 


1-00% 


Secfind grade 
*^?<y^^><yfds) ' 


N=ll. 


N=10 


80% ■ , 


{ 





) too few children- in subgroup f o:^analysis . ' 



order 



* = includes two children with 300 days ' attendance in . 
to make a group large enough for ana^sis. ' k\ 

SUMMARY ^OF FINDINGS. TABLE 4: 

1. The PERCENTAGE OF .CHILDREN FALLING B£L£M NATIOML 
NORMS INCREASES EACH YEAR'fOJ? THE NORM GROUP, WHICH 
REPRESENTS *THE PERFORMANCE' THA>^1^LD HAVE BEEN 

-EXPECTED FOR' PROJECT CHILDREN WITHOUT BENEFIT^ OF ' 
THIS .PROGRAM. ' - ; . ". ' 

2. "AFTeiT-lOO days- attendance, the percentage of 

chIldretn- at oir above national norms is higher 

AT EVERY AGE LEVEL THAfi THE NORM GROUP CHILDREN. 

t ^ 

-3. -^^By 200 DAYS -ATTENDANCE ^TT^E PROGRAM. 100% OF 

•'fROJECT CHILDREN ARE SCORING AT OR ABOVE NATIONAL 
NORMS I,|q MATH.' AS fiEASURED BY TRH WRAT. 
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CONCLUSION: The project |goal was that the percentage of 
children at or abdve grade level by national n6r:jus 
for the WRAT would increase for every age level with 
increasing periods of attendance in the prograip. The 
r findings confirm that this objective was met. 

1 

ANALYSIS (3): The final i analysis of math scores subgroups 

the scores by age/ and attendance periods. The average 
(mean) score for each subgroup was then computed. And 
finally the difference between the 'means of various 
attendance groups and the mean of the norm' group for 
. that age was computed, using a ^'t test" to determine 
if the expected superiority the higher attendance 
groups was sufficiently large to be considAed sta- 
tistically significant, i.e., the probability that 
this superiority could have occurred by chance less 
than 5 in lOO. 

i 

CRITERIA FOR ACHIEVEMENT OF PROJECT GOAL (3): The evaluation 
design called for reporting of this information, but 
established no minimum criteria. 

FINDINGS: The results of this analysis ar^ presented in 
Table 5. As this table shows, even by 100 4sys 
att-^ridance in the program the superiority of the - 
children at every age level was sufficient tcr^be 
considered statistically significant. By 200 or 
more days attendance in the program, average math 
scores of project children exceeded the' norm group 
by an even higher JjLevel'^of statistical significance. 
These findings would seem to indicate that Ithe math 
program followed is very powerful in improvjing 
children's performance. * ^ y 
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TABLE 5 
• ■. 

MATH SCORES— COMPARISdN OF AVERAGE (MEAN) MATH SCORES ON THE 
WIDK RANGE ACHIEVEMENT TEST BY AGE AND PERIOD. OF ATTENDANCE 



• 




Attendance 


in I^rogram 




Age Group 

% 


Norm 
Under 


Group 
30 Days 


100 


Days 200 


Days 


3^0-3.11 . 

4.0-4.11 

5.0-5.11 

•6.0-6.11 

7.0-7.11 

1 


N=46 
N=37 
N=17 
N=10 
N=ll 


3.52 
5.65 
' 8>76 
15.40 
]r7.82 


, N=23 
N=48 
N=42 
N=22 
N=10 


7.ffo5 
10.06^ N=14 
14.26^ N=19 
18.14^ N=l0t 
21.90^ 


{ ) . 
11.29^^ 
16.79^ 
22.20^ 

( ) 



N ~ number in subgroup. 



^ ' ( ) = less than 10 in subgroup so analysis was not made/. 

* = 200+yrfays attendance; includes two children with 
300 days attend^ce. By combining all children over ^00 days 
a grpup largeyfenough for analysis was possible. , > 

fis score is statistically significant ^t the .^05 l-6vel; 
e.g. J^^he^^^^obability of this much superiority /by chance 'is less ^„ 
th^ 5 in lOP. ^ 




This score is statistically significant beyond the .01 
level;! e^g.^^he probability .of this much superiority by cjtiance 
is less than 1 in 100. » ^ 



SUmARY OF FINDINGS. TABLE 5: 

I " 1. In BVERY AGE GROUP, THE AVERAGE MATH SCORE 

increases as the period of attendance increases* 

2'. The s^uperiority in math skills after 100 days 
, . attendance is- enough at all age levels to be 
' statistically significant, i . e". , a probabi lity 
that^this difference could occur by chance less 

THAN 5 IN 100. 

3. -.After 200 days att^^idance the superiority of 
\'' children over the norm group reaches an even higher 

level of statistical significance; i.e., the 

prob/fbility that. this difference would occur by 
chance less than 1 in 100. 
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CONCLUSION: ^oject children show a statistically significalit 
superiority in math skill's over/ the project norm gxpup 
after 100 days attendance.. 



4 
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4. How Well Are. Children Learning Handwriting and 
Spelling Skills? 
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.GOAl: Project students demonstrate growtli) in handwriting 
and* spelling skills as measured by. the Wide Range 
, ^ Achievement Test, subtest on spelling. 

EVALBAirON ^SROUP:. For the gains analysis (*1^belowJf^the 
evaluation group ^ Cohsasts ^Si, all . chilr en tested 
after a .100 day attendance interval, between "'"^ ^ 
November, 1974, and April, 197 5\ * ' ' ^ 

f -1 
iFor thQ analysis ^of the peircentage of children by 
grade levels who are above or below national norms (2) 
below, and for the analysis (3) o*f the statistical 
^signif icance of the difference between the^means of 
attendance subgroups the evaluation group consists * , 
of the jjumulative testes of proje6t children^ i^^p 
through April,, 1975. 

TEST .Cd^DITIONS r The Wide^ Range Achievement Test, .published 
by Guidance Associates of 'Wilmington , Delaware, sub- 
test on spelling, is administered individually by 
bri^ingu-al pafaprof essional ' testers . A pretest is 
given every child before he has attended the program 
30 O^ys, and retests a^re given aft^ attendance 
inteVvals.of 100 days, determined by each child's 
individual cumulative attendance record. The pre- 
scjiooi level of this &ufttest measures hahdwriting 
mor^e than spelling in tK^t the child is asked to copy 
a serieV of marks, and to* print two lejfcters from his 



name. 



ANALYSIS (l) : ^A'^g^in score for each child .is- com"pu ted con-c 

sistin^ or ,the difference between the "grade equivalent 
score oti^^th test given during the evaljuation period, 
with the next previous test on the WRAT. ,^.Then the - 
days of atitendance between the two tests are calculated 
and converted into one unit per 20 days of/atten3ahce,*. 
to the nearest unit. If^ the number pf mo^nths gain in ^ 
grade equivalent score equals or exceeds the attendance 
units, the test^-'is rated as a plus. The percentage 
of project children with plus ratings is then calcu- 
lated to see if the 50% criterion has been met. 

^CRITERIA FOR ACHIEVEMENT OF PROJECT GOAL The criterion 

for 'the gains analysis above described is that at. 
{. least 50% of the children shall have gained at least 
one montlj, in reported grade equiv^^^ent score for each 
20-dav period of cumulative attendari^e>*^ince their 
previrous test. 
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FINDINGS:* Findings are presented in TaBle 6. There were - 
valid tests for 132 children during the evaluation 
period,-, and of this group 86, or 65%, showed ah ' 
increase in thei-r gracje equivalent score of "at least 
one month for each 20 days they had attended the 
program. Thj.s percentage is considerably higher 
than the prpject goal. ; ' ' 



TABLE 6 



INCREASE IN GRADE EQUIVALENT RANKi^NG BASED ON SPELLING SCORES, 

. PROM THE WIDE RANGE ACHIEVET^ENT TEST, RELATED TO LENGTH OF 
- ^ . . . ' PR0GRAr4 ATTENDANCE 

5 1 .■ ■ . ^^ ^ ^-^^^ I 

Number and Percentage Who' ' " ^ *x. • 

Number of Children Gained at Least One- Month Meets 

with Pre- and Post- in Grade Equivalent Score' rX T 

tests on WRAT - 'for EacK 20 Days ^ ^ 

• . ■ . . : , Attendance . . Criteria?, 

132 ^ • 86 (6'5%) . Yes 



SUMMARY OF FINDINGS. TABLE 6; , 

■ / ' — L . 

J.. "ElGHTY-StX Clitt]5REN> WHid REPRESENTS 65% OF 
7y ^HE CHILDREN IN THE EVALUATION GROUP, FNCREASED 
THEIR SCORES^ THE SPELLING SOBTEST OF. THE WRAT^ 
„ ENOUQH TO RAISE THEIR «RADE EQUIVALENT RANKIfiG 
BY AT LEAST ONE MONTH FOR EVERY 20 DAY&~ATTENDANCE 
BETWEEN TESTS. ThIS MEETS AND EXCEEDS THE PRO- 
JECT GOAL. 



INTERPRETATION OF BINDINGS: The grade eliHi^valent nJpns of 

the Wide Range Achievement Test represent average. 

scores of children tested in that school year -and 

month in a national sample* Tis^lO days attendance 

is roughly the equivalent of a month of schooling, 

,this analysis wa?; intended as a very rough measure of 

.'the children's rate of^ain in comparable periods of 

attendance with . ch'ildren in the national sample. 
*». . » ♦ 

CONCLUSION: .Thedricfease in children's scores^ on the spelling 
subtest* related to the time of attendance in the pro- 
; . gram, meets and exceeds tlie project goal. 
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ANALYSIS (2): The second analysis compares the scores on . 

the spelling subtest by project children with national 

norms for this test. For this analysis, the child's ^ 

"grade level" wa^ determined by his age as of \ 

September, and the month in the school year determined 

by the month in which the test was |:aken based on ar, 

September to June school year. His "expected" score 

was that appropriate to Jiis grade level and month in 

the school years, using ,the national norms, whiph wasl 

then compared 'to his* actual score/ *If actual score 

was the same or higher than the expected scor^, he, 

\was .rated as "at or above grade level"j if lower, he 
w^s xated as b^ing "below grade level/". The per- 
centage' of children "at; or above grade level" for 

^.^e^ch age group, by periods of attendance in the pro- 
. gram, was thfen calculated and coriipared* * 

CRITBMA FOft -ACHm/^^ENT OF 'PROJECT GOAL (2): For the ' 
"above gr^e; level" anfalysis, the gcal 4^ that the 
. percentage of children at or above grade level shfaril. 
increase from the norm group through each successively 
^ higher attendance group (for any subgroup in which 
there are at least 10 children) . ^ ^ 

'FINDINGS: -fhe findings are presented in Table 7 . ^ As will 
• bQ seen from the table, the percentage bf* children 
at ^OJT^ 'above gi^ad^^^evel increases with each'added^ 
period of a^Jj^fffiance in the* program.^ 

The percentages are highest up through age S.ll. The 
test, for this age range, measures primarily handwriting 
'skdlls^ Which are taught by* the program. 

For the school-age childr.en it measures spelling as' 
well as^thandwriting skillsyr^since children must write 
•the dictated words) . Neither spellifig nor handwriting, 
is taught in the project curriculum for this age 
level. The superiority which project children show 
over the norm group children at this age therefore^ 
may represent a handwriting advantage related' to 
attendance ip the preschool program, and a 'carryover 
from the r^adin^ instruction wh^ch requires the 
children to' prjnt some words in their workbooks* 



00.4 7 
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TABLE 7 

SPELLING SCORES— PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN ,AT OR ABOVE GRADE LEVEL 
BASED ON GRADE EQUIVALENT NORMS' FOR THE WIDE RANGE 

ACHIEVEMENT TEST 



Age Group 



Attendance in Program 



Norm Group 
Under 30 Days 



100 Days 
Attendance 



200 Days 
Attendance 



Nursery 
(3~ye'ar-olds) 

Prekindergarten 
(4-year-olds) 

Kinde;A:garten 
(5-year-olds) 

First grade 
(6-year-olds) 

Second grade 
(7-year-old's) 



N=46 83% 
N=37 41% 
N=17 .-35%' 

(• ) 
. ( > 



N=23 100% 



N=48 83% 



( ) 



N=14 93%- 



• N=42 81% • N=19 89% 



N=22 36% ' N=10* 60% 



N=10 40% 



( 



*Eight children, with 200 days attendance and two children 
with 300 days attendance were combined to^ make a group large 



enough for analysis. 



done. 



( ) = Subgroup less than 10 and therefore no analysis was 

» • •# 

. - , / 

SUMfilARY OF ^Ii^DINGS. TABLE 7: 

1. The'^ PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN WHOSE SCORE PLACES 
THEM AT OR ABOVE THE EXPECTED SCORE FOR THEIR 
GRADE LEVEL INCREASES WITH LONGER PERIODS OF 
program'. ATTEND^ANCEj IN KEEPING I^TH THE PROJECT 
GOAL. 

2. For three, foc/r, and five year olds the test 

► measures primarily handwriting skills, which » 



ABE TAUGHT IN THE PROGRAM, AND 0^£R 



OF 



THE CHILDREN WITH AT LEAST 100-J)AYS ATTENDANCE. 
'DEMONSTRATE SKILL WHICH 'IS AI^RW^BOVE NATIONAL 
NORMS . 



ERIC 
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CONCLUSION: The project goal was that the percentage of 
children at or above grade level by national norms 
for the WRAT would increase for every age* level ,with, ^ 
increasing periods of attendance in the program (pro- 
vided there were at least 10 children in a subgroup) . 
The findings confirm that this objective waS met. 
t> 

ANALYSIS (3) : For ail age levels in which the project^has 

a norm group of 10 or more/ the average score children 
made on pretest was compared statistically with the 
average (mean) score children made after 100 ox, 
200 days attendance to see if the superiority ^fter » ^ 
program experience was enough to be statistically 
significant (i.e., the probability that this great/ 
a supriority would occur by chance less than 5 in* 100). 

CRITERIA FOR ACHIEVEMENT OF PROJECT GOAL (3): The evaluation 
design called for reporting this information, but 
established no minimum criteria. 

FINDINGS: The findings are presented in Table 8. 'As indi- 
cated in. th^" table, scores of children by 100 and 
200 days attendapce average from two to three times 
as high a's the scores of children in the pretest \ ^ 
norm group. Superiority this great is significant 
'beyond the \O01 level, e.g., the prpbability that it 

, ' .would occur by ^chance is less than 1 in 1,000. 



. TABLE 8^ 

HANDWRITING OR S5ELLING--C0MPARIS0N OF AVERAGE (MEAN) SPELLING 
SCORES ON THE WIDE RANGE ACHIEVEt4ENT TEST, BY -AGE, AND 

PERIOD OF ATTENDANCE 




At^ndance in Program 



Age Giroup 



Norm Group Tr»r» t> -^r^r^ r> 

Under 30 Days^ ^^^^ ^00 Days 



3.0-3 .11 


N=36 


.80 


^ N=23 


2.65* 




( ) 


4.6-4.11 


N=37 


:2.86 


N=48 


7.25* 


N=14 


9.50*'- 


5.0-5. 11 


N=17 

r 


7.00 


N=42 


12.76* 


N=19 


15.95* 



*This score is statistically significant beyond the .OOl' 
,level, e.g., the probability of this much superiority by chance 



is less than 1 in 1,000. 
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SUmARY OF FINDINGS. TABLE 8: ' 

1. The EFFECTIVENESS OF THE HANDWRITING CURRICULUM 
IS SHOWN BY THE FACT THAT THE AVERAGE SCORE 
INCREASES SHARPLY THE LONGER THE PERIOD OF 
ATTENDANCE. 

2. The degree of superiority of. CHitfrrREN at every ,.- 

» AGE LEVEL REACHES A VERY HIGH *LEVEL Ol/ STATISTICAL 
SIGNIFICANCE, E.G., THE PROBABILITY THAT THIS 
MUCH SUPERIORITY WOULD BE DEMONSTRATED BY CHANCE 
IS LESS THAN 1 IN hOOO. 



CONCLUSION: The handwriting program at . the 'preschool level 
appears to be very effective. Project children show 
' a statistically significant superiority over the pro- 
ject norm group after 100 .days attendance. 
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How Well Are Children Learning Reading Skills? 



GOAL: .Prpject studenbs demonstrate growth in reading "skills 
as measured ■ by Hziie Wide Range Achievement Test, sub- 
test in reading. ■ * 

EVALUATION GROUP: For tbe gains analysis (1) below, the 
evaluation group consists of- all children tested 
after a 100-day attendance interval, between 
November, 1974, and April, 197 5. 

For the analysis of the percentage of children- by 
grade levels, who are abqve or below national norms (2) 
below, the evaluation group consists of the cumulative 
scores of project children 'up. through April>. 1975. 

For the statistical analysis of the difference between 
means of groups with different periods of attendance 
the evaluation group . also 'consists, of the cumulative 
scores through April, 1975. 



>y Gi 



n ju 



TEST CONDITIONS: The Wide Range Achievement Test, publ 
idance Associates ot Wilmington, Delaware,, s 
fading, is , administered individually by bili 
aprofessional testers. The pretest is given e 
Id before he has attended the program 30 days, 
tests are given after attendance intervals of 
0 days, determined by each child's individual ciim; 
tive attendance record. 



hed 

abtest 

al 
/ery 
and 




ANALYSIS ^ (1) : A gain score for each child is computed c 

sisting of the differences hJetween the "gradg equiv^ 

--^^ score on the test given during the evaluation pepcio 
with the next previous test on the WHAT. Then the 
days of attendance between the two lieaiis isocalculated 
and converted into one unit per 20 days Q£--^iJ^dance , 
to the nearest unit. If the number of -months gain in 
grade equivalent score equals or exceeds the .attendance^ 
units, the test .is. rated as a plus. -Th^ percentage 
of project children with plus ratings is then calcu- 
' lated to see if the 50% criterion has been met. 

CRITERIA FOR ACHIEVEMENT OF PRQJECT GOAL (1): The criterion 
for* the gains-analysis above described is. that at 
lea^'t 50% of the chi.ldren shall have gained at least 
<one inonth in reported grade equivalent score for each 
20-day period of cumulative attendance sincfe their 
previous test. 

FINDINGS: Findings, are presented in Table 9. There -weire 

tests for 119 children. (This is somewhat fewer than ' 
for math or spelling because pretests were nc/t available 



/ 
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for. some children/ since reading was introduced into 
the curriculum later than the other sulyects and /this 
Subtest was not given until after the reading program 
, w^s started). Of these, 63 children, which is 53%, 
made gains of at. least one month in grade equivalejit 
* sc6re for each 20 days attendance, which meets the"^ 

prc5 ject goal* ' ' . ^ 

) 

TABLE 9 

READING- -INCREASES IN GRADE EQUIVALENT RANKING BASED ON READING 
SCORES FROM WIDE RANGE- ACHIEVEMENT TEST RELATED TO LENGTH 

OF PROGRAM .ATTENDANCE 



Number of Children 
with Pre- and Post- 
tests on WRAT 



Number and Percentage Who/ 
Gained at Least One Montbf 
in Gragie Equivalent Score 
for Each 20 Days Attendance 



Meejbs 
Project 
Goal , 
Critdria? 



119 



63 (53%) 



Y€:S 



SUMMARY OF FINDINGS. TABLE 9: 

L More than 50% (the project -goal) of 'children 

SHOWED AN INCREASE IN THEIR GRADE EQUIVALENT- 
RANKING "oF ATv LEAST* Or^t MONTH FOR EVERY 20 DAYS 
PROGRAM ATTENDANCE. 



CONCLUSION: The increase in children's Scores on the read- 
ing subtest of the WRAT related to the time of - 
attendance in the program/ meets the project goal. 

ff^ ANALYSIS X2).: The secpnd analysis* of reading ^scores com- 
pares project children with n^tiqnal norms for this 
test. For this analysis the childv's "grade level" was 
determined by the grade which would be appropriate tor 
his age as of September, the' start of the school year, 
and^the month in t^e school year determined by the 

V. montli in which "^h^ t|S?t was taken related to a September, 

tp June school year. His "expected" $core was that 
appropriate to hii grade level and the month in the* 
school year, using the national norms. This "expected" 
score was then compared to his actualx score. If the 
actual sdore^'was the same or higher than the expected^ 
'score, this was rated as* "at or above grade level"; 

rif lower it was rated as being "below grade iJeVel." - 
The percentage. of children "at or above grade level" 
for each age group, by periods of. attendance in the 



erJc 



program, was thfen calculated and comparisons made 
between groups with different periods of program 
attendance. , , 
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CRITERIA FOR ACHI^JVEMENT OF PROJECT GOAL (2>: . Fol>-*lfe "above^ 
grade level" analysis, the goal is that t?he percentage 
of children at jor^ above grade l^ve]. Shall increase 
from the norm-Group through each^ successively higher 
attendance group at each grade level (except that ^--^ 
analysis will only be made^if ' the subgroup fias at 
least 10 children) . 

FINDINGS: The findings for this anaj^y^s^^ax^e^^i^^^^' 

Table 10. Among 3-year^=^^Ids , 100% of the^"chirldren 
scored at or above national norms on pretest (which 
would seem to indicate that the^o-rms for thi^ age — 
which are-^^^xt^rapolated from the testing o f ol der 
children — are too low) . As one child scored below 
the norms after 100 days attendance, the percentage 
is opposite to the direction ej^pected by the project 
goal. Among 4-year-olds , one. child in each of the 
100-day and the 200-da*y attendance groups scored 
below national norms, but as the 200-day subgroup 
was smaller, percentage dropped between- these two » 
categories.. Amon^ 5- and 6-year-old children the 
percentage above ^rade level increases from 100 to 

200 days in accordance with the project goal. 

\ 
/ 



- TABLE 10 , ' 

READING SCORES--PERCENTAGE OP CHILDREN AT OR ABOVE GRADE LEVEL 
BASED" ON GRADE EQUIVALENT NORMS FOR THE WIDE RANGE 

ACHIEVEMENT TEST 



Attendance in Program 



Age Group' 



Norm Group 
UndeV 30 Days 



Too Days 
Attendance 



Nursery 
(3-year-olds) 

Prekindergarten 
(4-year-ol-ds) 

Kinderga^en 
(S-VHlT^^^ds) 



N=17 100% 



N=22 86% 



( > 



irst ^rade 
(6*-year-olds) 

Second grade 
(7-yearrolds) 




N=23 96% 
N=48 98% 
N=42 76% 



N=22 23% 
N=10 40% 



200 Days 
Attendance 




*Combines 200-day and 3 00-day ^^trr maki a 200+ group large 
enough for analysis. . . ' 
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SUMMARY OF FlijDIIlGS. TADLE 10: 

1. Mosf CHILDREN AGES 3 AND 4, PRESCHOOL AGE, ARE 
ABOVE GRADE LEVEL IN BOTH THE NORM AND 100+ DAY. 
ATTENDANCE GROUPS* BASED ON NATIONAL NORMS FOR 
THE WRAT . , 

2. Altihocjgh only one child is below grape ^evel in 
each of the loo-*^ day attendamce groups for 3- and 
^-year-oli)$, the resulting percentages are con- 

^ trary to the project goal in comparing 100 day . ^ 

to th& norm group 5-year-olds^ and 200 day to 
: 100 day^^year-olds. 

c ^ 
3., MbT ENOUGH CHILDREN OF SCHOOL-'AGE AK^ IN THE NORM 

• GROUPS TO ALLOW^ ANALYSIS. ThE PERCENTAGE OF 

CHILDREN^ABOVE GRADE LEVEL IS IN THE DIRECTION 

EXPECTED BY THE PROJECT GOAL FOR THOSE ATTENDING 

' 100 AfJD 200 DAYS. ^ ' \' 

' - ^ ^. \ ' 

CONCLUSION: The percentage of children at or above grade 
level dofes not consistently increase by attendance 
periods at the preschool level, so the goal would be 
considered '^partially iae?t. The goal was met for 
children* at the school-age level. ' 

ANALYSIS (3): Childiren's tests are grouped* by age ,^ and then 
subgrouped by the period of attendance in the program. 
For each subgroup the average, or mean, score is 
* CalcjalAted and the standard deviation of scores. The. 

di^Mrence between the means was tfhen analyzed 'statis- 
^ tically to see if the superiority of th^* "treatment . . 
' • group" ; (children with 100 or more days attendance) over 
the '"n3rm group" (project children of comparable age , 
pretested before 30 days attendance in the program) 
\ is statistically significant beyond the .05 level, e.g*, 
'^s^ the probability that the superiority could bek attributed 
to chance. iV less than 5 in 100. ^ — — 

NOTE: Because the project norm group scores qn the 
reading subtest have only been accumulating for 
approximately a year. and. a half (this subtest was . 
acjded considerably after the math arid spelling subtests 
of the WRAT were^bein^ vised) , and EfecauSB^^he project 
attempts to enroll most children at the "p^c^^^^^^l 
level, the norm groups for school- age chiUolrepin 
reading are not yet large enough (minimum subgiroup 
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.size 10)' to allov^ statisliical analysis. Therefore, 
the statistical s^ignif icance between children with 
100 .days arltendance and children with 200 days , 
attendance was calcu]/ated, ahd is reported as an 
ind^cat^on of the c<?Titinuing 'effect of program par- 
tic;Lpat(ion for the scKool-age groups whete there) is 



no norm group for comparison. 



CRITERIA FOR t^CHIEVEMENT OF PROJECT GOAL: 
design calls for reporting this in 
* minimum' criteria was set as a proj 



\ . 

lu'ati 



The evalu'ation 
iormation but no. 
ict goal. 





11 which follows, 
)re at every dqe 



FINDINGS: Findings are reported in .Table I 
As shown, the mean (or average) see 

level increases as the period of attendance increases. 
vFor 3- and 4-^year-Dl^ chij^ren thei superiority of 
^ujij n days 



'children after 100 or 200 



att< 



^drm group is statistically signific 




over the 



h 200 days 



For 5~ and 6-year-olds, children w.it.* c.^^ 
attendance have much higher average reading scores 
than children with 1 00 day s attendance, "and again, 
this difference proves 'to be • statistically signifi-, 
cant. The norm groups for" 5- and 6 -year-olds are 
still too small for statistical analysis. 



0- 



I 
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'TABLE 11 \ 

READING SCORES— COMPARISON OF AVERAGE (MEAN) READING SC0R£§ ON 
THE WIDE RANGE ACHIEVEMENT TEST BY AGE. AND PERIOD OF ATTENDANCE 

'Attendance in Program 



Norm Group . 200/Days^, 

Under 30 Days ^ ^^^----^ — ' 

3-0-3. 11 N=17 3.76 N=23 6^.26^ ( ) 

4.0-4.11 N=22 .7.18 N=48 10. 19^ N=14 12-00^/^ 

5.0-5.11 ( ) N=42 13.17 N=19 19.264^ 

6.0-6.11 ( ) N=22 18.23, • N=10*.23..6p^ 

7.0-7.11 ( ) N=10 34. 50 ^ ( )/ 



*Combines children with 200 and 300 days atVendance tg 
make a group large enougti^for analysis .{two children with 3 00 daVs) 

a • ■ ^ 

The superiority of this score over the norm group i§ st^- , 

tistically significant at the .05 level (the probability that it 

might occur by chance less than 5 in 100) . 

The superiority of this score over the norm group is 
statistically significant at the .01 level (the probability that 
it might occur by chance les^than 1 in 100)\ 

^The superiority of this score over children with 100 days 
attendance is not large .enough to be statistically significant. 

^The superiority *of this score over c5i^.ldren with 100 days 
.attendance is statistically significant at the .001 level, e.g.,^,^^^^^ 
the probability of this muqH difference by chance less than 
1 in 1,000% ^ ' ' 

- ^The superiority of this score over children with 100 days, 
attendance is statistically significant at the .05 level, e.g., 
the, probability of this much difference by chance less than 5 in 
loo: -'^ ^ " 

^ SUMMARY OF FINDINGS., TABLE 11: . ^ ' 

1. At all age levels, the longer the child has 
attended the program, the' higher the average 
reading scor'e. 

2. Where there are norm groups forXoVparison, 
children with either loq or 

yshow a superiority that is statist 




S ATTENDANCE 
CALLY SIGNIFI- 



CANT, E.G., WOULD OCCUR BY CHANCE jlESS THAN 
^ 5 TIMES IN lOQ^ 
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3. Five- and six-year-old children wijh 200 days in 



I THE PROGRAM HAVE MUCH HIGHER AVERAGE SCORES THAN 
/ CHILDREN OF THE SAME AGE WITH ONLY 100 DAYS / 
^ ATTENDANCE. AgAIN THIS SUPERIORITY IS ENOUGH TO 
BE STATISTICALLY SI.GNI'FICANT. ^ 

CONCLUSION: The reading program appe be quite powerful 

producing significant superiority over the n6rm group 
by 400 days attendance. Children with 200 days 
attendance show a superiority over children with 
100 days attendance that is also statistically signifi 
cant, indicating the benefits of longer periods of 
participation. 
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5. How Well Are Children Learning Cultural Heritage 
Concepts? 



GOAL: 



Project students demonstrate understanding of culture 
heri^ge concepts; as measured by unit mastery tests 




The evaluation group consists of all 
o attended the program for 20 or mor^ 

19: 



EVALUATION GROUP: 
children 

* days hep^een February 1, 197 5, and June 30, 



The 




reason for this period of time is that the tests were 
no^ developed ^nd put into general jSsaqe unjfe:ll 
"Bbruary 1, 19^75. As the cr iter i;j^n^calls /tor mastery^ 

f oi^e test for each 20 days atten3aiTCe7/^is— bet5b^^ 
the minimum ^period of attendance for ii>clusion in th^ 
ev a lu aJfedoi> ' g r oup . 



TESmrO^^TIONS; Children are tested on pro ject^-^-d^^loped 

cultural heritage mastery test^ related to curriculum, 
units, by tUeir own teachers periodically throughouj 
the<-yeaX;,.a^,.,^the teacher feels they, have had enouc 
less0h^ on .acuTCtfr^ heritage unit to test 



'H^tN^^YSIS: A, roster of c^ldrerr-^ln the evalua 
developed. Cunmlative attendance since 
1975 {^e dater of initiation of the" 
heri±age m^i^ery tests) will be rep 
child asxattendance units of 20 days 



mas^er^ 



grougr was 
ebrn^y 1 , 
f^ultural 
tedl for each 
eare^ 



20/- day ^cu toff p oint) . The number of cul 
■units completed vith a m^^ery test rati 
factory is recorded imstft to the..jaybend^ce un 
the number of satie^^tory testsZ^LS . the s|ame 
than the . numfeef^^^^ attendance uimts, the chi 
marked plus. TjKe percentage ow children vh 



gc/al for mast^y 
see if the ,J5% 




al heri 
of sa 



CRITERIA FOR ACRIEVEMENT 
/' side red inet' if at 
/. received ^ perf 
/ each 2>0-day uni 
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then calcui/ted to 



ren have 
sfXctory for 
program . 

are presented in 




TABLE 12 

umber and ^rcentaofe of project c^;t(l5ren passing cultural 

her/tage mastery tests with a rating-of satisfactory 
. / related to period oF-atteni 



iJuniber of Children 
Attendiftg Program 

20 Days or More 
Between-^S/l/VS and 
6/30/75 



Number and Percentage 

Passing a Cultural 
Heritage Mastery Test 
for Each 20 Days 
Attendance 



53 



Meets 
Project 
Goal? 



Preschool children 
141 

School-age tutoring 
children 

78 



^ 75 (53%) 



32 (41%) 



All ?:hildren 
219 




107 ( 



' No 



SUMMARY OF -FINDINGS, TABLE 12: -. 

1. The percentage of children passing the required 

, number of, cultural heritage tests l/ higher among 

preschool children than for the sc^ool-agb group. 
(See interpretation of findings b^low.) 

2, Overall, only about one-half t^e project children 

MET the goal of ONE TEST PA$S^ FOR EVERY 20 DAYS 
ATTENDANCE, WHICH FALLS QUOT'E FAR SHORT OF THE 
PROJECT GOAL WHICH WAS THAT 75% OR MORE WOULD 
REACH THIS CRITERION. 



INTERPRETATION OF FINDINGS: This was the first year in 

which the cultural heritage ma'stery tests were put 
into use and the project therefore lacked experience.' 
from which to set a realistic goal. It now appears 
that one test for every 20 days attendance is not a 
realistic goal. The teachers generally felt that 
given the amount of time for cultural heritage in 
the "schedule, that it took longer than this to ^nable 
them to get children' to the point where they were 
yeady for a mastery test. 



To give credit where, through extraordinary effort 1 
the teachers did meet the goal, Connell preschool ^ ^If 
center achieved 77% of its children with the required 
number of cultural heritage tests passed. This was 
the only centef which met this particular project . ' 
goal. 

In terms of time allowed for cultural heritage lessons, 
the preschool program which is full day has consider- 
ably more than the school-age tutoring program* In 
,the school-age program the children have at most only 
about two hours a day, either aft^r school or on a 
released time basis from school. A r^felistic evalua- 
tion goal would set differing periods of attendance 
for these two situations, with a longer periocl of 
attehdance per test for school-a<5e. 

CONCLUSION: Overall,' 49% of project children attending 20. or 
more days passed at least one cultural heritage 
mastery test for each 20 days attendance. Since the ' 

c project goal was that 75% of the children would reach 

this criterion, the* goal would be considered only 
partially met'. 
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1. Does the Rate of Progress Through Academic Curriculum 
•Materials Meet Project €oals?. 



GOAL: Teachers will provide instruction using the following 
programmed instructional materials (or substij^tute 
materials approved by the^educational director) at 
a pace whereby at least 50% of the students advance 
by at least one level, or unit, of lessons for every 
20 days cumulative attendance, • 

, - » 
Singer "Sets and Numbers" math, or pro ject developed 
premath activities. *• 

Lyons and Carnahan, "Write and See" handwriting ,(or 
an appropriate substitute as this material is going 
out of print) , and project developed pre-handwriting 
activitie.s. ^ 

University of Kansas "Phonics Primer" and .Sullivan 
Reading, or pro ject^^developed pre-reading activities. 

EVALUATIOJT'GROUP : ^11 children who attended th^ program for 

^ days or more from November 1, 1974, through April 30, 
1975. 

*, ANALYSIS: A roster of all children with the requisite 20 days 

attendance or more was made up. The , number of attendance 
units based on their cumulative* attendance for this 
period was posted next to the names. Fop each subject 
area, math, reading, ^and handwriting, the .Ifevel they . 
were working on at the beginning of the period (end- 

t of-month reporting for October, 1974, or whenever 

withih the evaluation period they started) and the 
last level they were working on was posted from which 
the number. of levels advancement was calculated. If the 
number of levels advanced equaled /or exceeded the 
number of attendance units, thei efnild was rated plus. 
The percentages were then calcijlated from the plus 
ratings. 

NOTE: The number of children itf the total group differs 
by subject area becaus.e 3-year-olds are not yet into, 
the reding curriculum, and school-age children are 
• ^ not taJ^i^'g handwriting. At one site 3-year-olds were 

in . an e:&>'e^^ premath curriculum which was not 

tracked units. ^ 

CRITERIA FOR ACHIEVEMENT OF PROJECT GOAL: Thd objective is 
considered to be met if 50% of €he children advanced 
^ by at least one Curriculum unit per 20-day attendance 

Q unit, in each of the programmed curriculum areas. 




FINDINGS The findings are presented in Table 13>^hich 

follows. As will be seen from the figures pr^-a^atfi 
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the rate of progress through materials was met "by thd\ 
required 50% or more children in each of the three 
academic areas; it* was far exceeded in reading (7! 
and in. math (79%) . ' . 



TABLE 13 

PROGRESS THROUGH CURRKULUM MATERIALS— 'NUxMBER AND PERCENTAGE 
OF CHILDREN WHO COMPLETED AT LEAST ONE CURRICULUM UNIT FOR 
EACH 20 DAYS ATTENDANCE I^ PROGRAM 



Subject Area 


No. in 

Evaluation 
Group 


No. and % Completing at 
Least One^ Curriculum 
Unit Per 20 Days 
Attendance ^ 


Meets 
Project 
Goal? 


Reading 


181 


136 (75%). 


Yes 


Math 


187 ^ 


■ 147 , (79%) 


Yes 


Handwriting 


129 


' ' 71 (55%) 


Yes 



SUfiflAI^/ OF FINDINGS. TABLE 13: 

* 1. The project. met its goal in the rate of progress 
by children through curriculum materials in all 
three academic ar€as. 

. 2. The percentage of children meeting the project • 
standard fqr rate of progress was highest in math. 



CONCLUSION: Presentation of curriculum materials by teachers 
has been at tl . _ . 



t)i^^^te established in the project goals, 
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2. Does the Rate of Progress Through Language Cuf^riculum 
Materials Meet Project Goals? 



GOAL: Teachers will provide concept and language lessons at 
a rate" whereby at least SOt of the students will 
advance by at least one level for every 20 days 
cumulative attendance in the program. 

EVALUATION NOTEi The programmed curriculum materials in 

Language were in use at all sites by November, 1974, 
and weekly reports are on hand from teachers report-- 
ing the progress of each child in each language each 
week from that time until the present. However, the 
evaluator is unable to summarize and report these data 
because the language materials *are divided in Book A, 
Book B, and Book C, and children move through the* books 
*at (different rates, and move at different rates in the 
tWo- languages. Thus, on any given week the child may 
be on six different lessons.: one each for Book A, 
B, C, in English and' one each for Book A, B, C in 
Spanish. This sets up six tracks for each child, 
instead of a single one as is the case with the other 
curriculum areas. 

A progress feedback reporting system to the centers 
has been developed for the language curriculum based 
on children's mastery of materials, as demonstrated 
by achievement tests given by the outside testers.* 
But at present, a system -for tracking progress from 
the teacher's end--of-week reports on each child's 
- placement has not proved practical, and cannot be 
reported for this evaluation. ^ 

CONCLUSION:' Evaluation could not he carried out on this 
objective. 



3. Are Teachers Presenting Cultural Heritage Lessons? 



GOAL: Teachers will provide cultural heritage lessons on 
at least three out of everj?_ four weeks of project 
operation. 

EVALUATION CRp^P : The evaluation group for this objective ^ 
consists of all teachers working with preschool 
chilOT^en, who have worked in the program for four 
we^ks or more during the evaluation period of July 1/ 
1974, through June 30, 1975; 

% . . • 

ANALYSIS: A roster of teachers was developed by center 
a'nd every week in which cultural heritage lessons 
were rep.orted was entered as a plus or a minus if 
they were not reported. From the ratio of "plu$" 
weeks. to total weeks the percentage jof weeks in 
whicTi cultural heritage lessons were taught was 
calculated. If this percentage was 75% or better, 
the teacher met the /criterion of lessons ^in three 
' out of every four weeks. 

i 

CRITERIA FOR ACHIEVEMENT OF PROJECT GOAL:- The criterion 
of 100% of teachers offering cultiiral heritage 
lessons- in at least three out of every four weeks 
was set for the preschool program. 

FINDINGS: The findings^ on the percentage of weeks in which 
teachers' presented cultural heritage lessons differs 
widely by center, as -seen in Table 14. In none of 
the centers was the 100% gdal reached; however/ seven 
out of the nine teachers at Moses Lake, one of ,the 
permanent sites in Washington State, met the goal 
and four out of six teachers at Connell, the other 
permanent site in Washington State, met the goal. 
None of\the teachers in the mobile .program moving 
fjom La/crulla to various Instream work locations 
met tKe goal. See the comments under ' "Interpretation 
of Fandings. " 
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.RATIO OF WEEKS IN WHICH CULTURAL HERITAGE LESSONS WERE TAUGHT 
OUT OF TOTAL WEEKS REPORTED BY INDIVIDUAL TEACHERS 

Mobilei» Component* Teachers: 



Connell 


Teachers : 


A, 


27/48 


56% 


B. 


37/49 


76%* 


C. 


42/49 


S6%* 


D. 


24/42 


57% . 


E. 


' 6/7 


86%* 


F. 


16/18 


89%* 


Four out of six teachers 


met goal. • 




'-Moses Lake Teachers: 


A. 


27/31 


87%* 


B. 


46/50 


92%* 


C. 


10/12 


83%* 


D. 


15/17 


88%* 


E. 


22/22 


100%* 


F. 


.45/50 


■90%*, 


G. 


23/33 


70% 


H. 


5/5 


100%* 


•I. 


16/25 


".^ 64% 



Seven out of nine 
teache^rs met goal 



A. 


. 4/16 


25% 


B. 


9/22 


41% 


C. 


12/26 


46% 


D. 


13/45 


29% 


E. 


6/14 


) 43% 


F. 


12/^2/ 


,55% 


G. 


29/44 


66% 


H. 


5/9 


56% 


I. 


16/46 


35% 


J. 


24/43 


56% 


K. 


14/37 


38% 


L. 


11/29 


.38% 


M. 


16/27 


59% 


N. 


3/9 


33% 


0. 


3/8 , 


38% 


P. 


3/9 


33% 


Q. 


4/8 


50% 


R. 


10/19 


53% 



Zero out of 18 teachers 
met goal. ^ 
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*This percentage meets project- goal. 

I 

SUmARY OF FINDINGS. TABLE 1^: 

1. In the total project, 11 ^ux of 33 teachers, or 
33^:, met the project criteria on frequency -of 

OFFERING CULTURAL HERITAGE LESSONS. TM4^ FALLS 
FAR SHORT OF THE PROJECT GOAL \0F 100%, 

2. The majority o*f fnn teachers at tHE two year-round 
SITES in Washington SHate did reach the goal, 

3. None of the teachers in the mobile component met 
this goal for- frequency of offering cultural 
heritage lessons, although every teacher included 
cultural heritage lessons at least some of the 

TIME. 
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INTERPRETATION OF FINDINGS; The difference between the 
mobile sites and the permanent sites is partly a 
difference in the problem that exists in transporting 
materials • At the permanent sites parent volunteers 
have made costumes and other props for the cultural 

" heritage program; a dibrary of records and tapes has 

been accumulated. The" mobile , teachers who have to 
move several tim^s during the year, and who may be 
working in isolation in an area have a much greater 
problem in availability of materials* The academic 
curriculum materials used are relatively compact; 
the cultural heritage supplies less^so. ' a 

This past year, in an effort _J:o cut down the time , 
necessary \to assemble materials for cultural heritrage 
curriculumVinits, the central office has started' 
putting outXkits in large manila envelopes* These_^^ 
assemble materials (patterns, directions, backgyduno^ 
information, etc.) into one compact set. However,* 
even this is not a complete solution as the supplies- 
for making the "May baskets" (American cultural 
^ heritage) , or the "soldados" (Mexican cultural 

heritage) must be obtained even though/the pattern 
is included in the kit.. • - f i ^ 

*^ 

The introd^tion of the cultural heritage mastery 
tests ihcreased the attention to the cultural heritage 
curriculum. In February, aft^fer the tests we irst 
introduced, cultural heritage lessons^ at th^^obile 
sites came in on 83% of the weekly r'eports^70% in 
March, By April, however, everybody wasr on the move 
and even though tenters did set up apa start operating, 
cultural heritage * lessons fell to tor that month. 
In the temporary sites in the npr^ a, number \of new^ 
teachers were taken on,' and these teachers y/e're never 
fully introduced to the cultural heritage curriculum 
materials or tests. 

COl^CLUSION: This ^objective was partially met at the permanent 
sites; it was not met at the mobile sites. 
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4, Are Teachers Us'ing the Recommended Teaching Methods? 



GOAL: Teachers will u^e teaqhing processes as measured by 

classroom observational measures on: 

skills necessary for dual *lartguage teaching 
skills necessary for motivating active learning 

with 80% of teachers meeting criterion after 

three months of classroom experience. 

EVALUATION GROUP: The evaluation grou^\reported^ons is ts ' 
of those teachers who had at leasK thr^e mojhths . 
teaching experience wii:h the prog ram<i^andwho'* were 
employed by the prograiri aft*r the monitoring iii^^^ru^. 
ments were aval l^a[Ble for use. (Both iristrumcmts^ad 
to be revised during the year because oj^cur'riculu: 
changes. The instrument on "skills'^ neces-agry f<iE^ 
dual language teaching" was available for use 
and June of. the program year; the instrument on 
"skills necessary fpr motivating active learning" 
was , available by F^Fuary,-) 

ANALYSIS: A roster was made of all teachers employed 
and available for trarining and] observation during 
the mon.ths speci-fie^ above. Each teacher ',s- traini 
] . file was examinee^ and dates r^^^rded on which monitor- 
/ ^ ing instruments with a "passing'T^is^re (Criterion 

is on the (instrument) were reSS^^^e^^y each teacher's 
name.# If there were at least on^^^^^gassing score 
y record!ad-^for each i ngVmmfvni-; p "pTiVg" was recorded 
iXdica/ting the teacher hadNi\et\:rite^ion. The per-- 
centage of teachers mai^ked "p^s"*^ out of the total' 
on theS^sster was then calculac^ to see if the per- 
centage of teachers met the ^^^;;6*— Criterion set as a 
project goal^. ; \. - 

CRITERIA FOR ACHIEVEMENT OF PROJECT GOAL: Criterion is 

considered met if at least 80% of tiie teachers have 
^rea'ched criteria (recorded on each instrument) on 
the two mo^toring instruments. 

FUNDINGS: The findii^s op teachers reaching criteria* ih the' 
method of dual language teaching are recorded in 
Table 15. As will be noted, 19 of the 23 teachers in 
the evaluation groi^ reached criterion on the teaching 
skills in the tw6 months this instrumg 
for use. Of the four who did not, one 
demonstrate the skills after training (e 
with the program) ; the other three were 
trainer who simply failed to carry out 1 
\ training and observations by the June 3( 

The number wha did successfully pass criteria repre-- 
sent 83% of the evaluation group, which meets the 
project goal.. 





> 
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TABLE 15 



NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS .WHO PASSED CRITERIA ON DUAL 

LANGUAGE il'EACHING SKILLS ^ 





Number in 
Evaluation 
Group 


Number and iPercentage' who 
the Skill Checklist on 
Language Teaching 


Passed 
Dual . 


Meets 
Project 
• Goal? 


23 


^ 19 (83^ 

\ 




Yes 



\ 



SUmARY OF FINDINGS. TABLE 15: 



1. Teachers are using approved methods of dual 

LANGUAGE TEACHING. Wi^IH 83% HAVING PASSED A 
CHECKLIST OF DEMONSTRATED TEACHING SKILLsV ^ 
AFTER TWO OR MORE FORMAL. QBSERVATI ONS OF ACTUAL 
TEACHING DEMONSTRATIONS. 



FINDINGS CONTINUED: The monitoring- instrument^- for 

ing active learning." tests such skills a^p-tfi^^^acher ' s 
ability to use her attention and praise tp^^courage 
. the child to appropriate efforts, to gjet feedback 

from children to check their compr^k^sion ^nd similar 




skills which are needed to keep^ehildren motivated 




and involved in what they arp^earning 

The training and obser;^ions with, this instrumertt 
Were started in February or March at the various 
sites, and have ^^en continuous since. This earlier, 
availability g.f^the ^instrument explains, why there 
are two mor^ teachers in the evaluation ^group than 
for the dual language skills, as two of 'the teachers 
employed February • through April were not later avail- 
able^ in May and June, when dual language training was 
carried ou,t'. 

As will be s'een from Table 16, 21 out of the 25 teachers 
reached criterion during one or more observations of 
their skills for * motivating active learning. This 
repr^^nts 84% of the total group," which meets the 
project goal, of the foijr who did not pass, two jwere ^ 
unable to dj^monstrate the teaching skills (and are no 
.'Tbnger with the program) ; two were under a trainer 
Who failed to cariry out training and observations- 
before the June 30th deadlineT ' ^ 



TABLE 16 

NUMBER AMD PBRCENTAQE OF TEACHERS WHO PASSED CRITERIA ON SKILLS 
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FOR MOTIVATING ACTIVE LEARNING 




Number in 

ijV a J.Vi a u ion 

Group ^ 

V 


Number and Percentage Who Met 
All Criterion Items on the 
Teacher cwlervation for 

MOtivatina Activp T.p^irninfT *^ 




Meets 
Project 
Goal? 


25 


• 

21 (84%) 


Yes 

• 

f 


*<* 

SUMMAR 

wui u ir\i\ 


V 

Y OF FinDINGS. TABLE. 16: 


I 




1. VTeacpiers are using, teaching skills 


DESIGNED- TO 




MOTIVATE A-CTIVE LEARNING BY CHILDREN. WITH 8^% 




HAVING PASSED ALL CRITERION ITEMS 


ON" THE dfeSER- 




> VATION INSTRUMENT USED BY TRAINERS 


TO RECORD 


\ 


BEHAVIOR DURING ACTUAL TEACHING. 





CONCLUS 



ION: Th^ project goal was tha't at least 8 0% of all 
teachers with three, ©r more months experience would 
be able ^to pass cri'teria on the two monitoring .-, 
instruments used to check .teaching methods in (1) dual 
language teaching^ and (2) motivating activa learning. 
This goal was met by all teachers availablfj for 
training, after the instruments, were developed, late 
in the program year. ' " * ^ 
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\TABLE 17 

SUr^MARY OF INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT OBJECTIVES 
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Exceede(^ Met Partially Met Not Met 



Goals-^for Educational 
Outcomes: 

1. Learn pr'eschool 

concepts X 

2. Gain in primary ' ' 
langua^ge ^ X 

^ Gain in second 
language 

3. -Rate of gain in 

math * X 

Percentage above 

grade level in 

math ^ X 

4* Rate gain in / 

handwriting/speljling X 

Percentage above 

grade level in 
• spelling X 

5. Rate of gafSLin ^ 
reading 

Percentage above 
grade level in 
reading 

6. Pass cultural heri- 
tage mastery tests 

Goals for Educational 
Processes : 

1. Prescribed pace in 
math, handwriting, 

and reading X 

2. Language lesson 
schedule 

3. Cultural heritage 
lessons taught as 
scheduled 

4* Teachers use of skills 
for dual language 
teaching and motivat- 
ing active learning. \ x 



X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 



X* 



X 
X 



X 



Could not be evaluated 



X** 



/ 



7 ' , . ■ T ^ 

\ *The school-age children had scares much higher than'fehe 
norm g^oup to the point of statistical' significance , but because 
they had "topped out" on the test diji not show ccmtinued gains by 
attendance periods as requi-red by the project' goal. 

**Partially met by teacher-6 in the year-round centers, but 
not jnet by teachers in the mobi^ component. 




2.0 STAFF H^VELOPMEHT COMPONENT - 




_ r. Have Teachers. Mastered Skills Through In-service \ 
Training? - i 

9 

GOAL: Teachers will achieve at least 75% mastery level 

on cl^cklijsts completinq in-service training units. 

» • 

^VALUATION GROUP: THe evaluation group includes all teachers 
employed during the program year July, 1974, through 
June, 1975, who (1) worked for two months or longer — 
^hich is considered the minimum time it takes to com-^ 
)lete a training unit; and who (2) wer^p considered. 
I^egular staff (excludes four teachers hired by the 
lobile component in its northern phase as temjporary 
'Iditional help) . t 

DOCUMENTATION: In-service training units have explanatory 
materials, and observation forms which are used to 
record actual teaching interactions targeting differ- 
ent teaching skills, and .a checklist. The observation 
forms' are done a minimum of twice and may be repeated 
as often as* necessary until there is documentation in 
these observations that the teacher is able flo demon- 
strate the key teaching behaviors listed on tme check- 
list, which is the instrument used to determike^hat 
the mastery level of, the teacher is "passing." Tfie 
checklists are rat^ + or - as to whether the teacher 
does this consisteptly , and for most ofi^^t^iem a + on 
75% of thQ items ilsrequired for passing.- On some 
checklists, in additioa. to 75% + items, certain items 
considered more important than the otheiTs are desig- 
nated "mandatory" pass itajns. A sample Qf a checklist 
for one of the training units on the handiJriting 
curriculum follows 'as Fig. 3. * 

Trainers^ are responsible for presenting *the training 
'''^and scheduling the subsequent bbservations of teachers. 
V All observation^ and checklists, marking * completion 

of a training unit are then forwarded to, the evaluator 
who maintains records used for- granting raises based 
on training, for the evaluation goals, etc. 

ANALYSIS: A roster of all. teachers employed for two morjths 
or longer during the progr^ year' being evaluated, 
July 1974 through June 1975, was prepared* The number 
of checklists ' passed was recorded after names.. The 
perc€^?i4;age of teachers with one or more checklists to 
- their credit was then calculated ,by tenter and for the 
' project a$ a whole. \ 
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Trainee's Name 
Trainei^^^^ 



CHECKLIST--HANDWR]^TING 2 

(Second Section) 
. Score 



Date 



Date of 
Conference 



Trainee ' s 
Initials 



(+) This is done consistently. 

(-) This is not done consistently. ^ passing) 

1. 



Teacher stresses working left to right and top to bottom 
(or children regularly exhibit these behaviors) . 

2. Children hold the pencil correctly, and position the 
paper correctly (or teacher takes steps to teach* the 
correct positions) . 

3. Teacher use^ approved teaching sequence for handwriting—' 
. without omitting any of the steps.. 

4. Teacher assigns red-lines at^ reasonable spacings. 

5. Either children all regularly respond to the red-line' 
technique or the teacher is taking appropriate steps to x 
remedy it. 



^ 6. Teacher uses specific praise statements far more often 

than general- praise—both in grading and in circulating. 

Note: Although only 5 of 6 are required for passing, number 3 
must be passed before this checklist is passed. 



of^in--^f^Jr?r^?n^^^''^^'S^ ^° Evaluate Successful Completion 

S^i s^ce Training m One Curriculum Area. Developed by 
Bilingual -Mini Head Start Staff, 1975. ' F u 



/ 
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/ CRITERIA FOR ACHIEVEMENT OP PROJECT GOAL: Criterion is 

corjrsidered met/if 100% of the teachers employed for 
two months • or longer during the evaluation period have 
• .completed afc least one checklist with a passing grade. 

FINDINGS: The findings are ppresented in Table 18. As will 
be noted, there were 19 teachers^who passed training 
checklists, six who did not, ^urxkg" the evaluation 
period. . Npne of the centers had the 100% projected 
as. a project goal, but the percentage who met theV^ 



criteria ran around 80% for each 
the project as-^ whole 



TABLE 18 




ite as well as'^or 



PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS WHO COMPLETED CH^ICKLISTS DIMONSTRATING 

, 'MASTERY OF TRAINING UNITS / ^ 



Number and Perc 



Center 



Number of Teachers ^^^^^^^^ r«^.:.iitage ^ 
^rr.r:.^ r..r^A .1 ^ uu Completmg^t 'Least' li^t^c^i^ 

Employed Two Months ? cheeSklist »rt ^^^^ect 

- or Longer tZ._-i Goal? 




SUmARY OF FINDINGS. -TABLE 18: ^ 

1. Over 80% of the teachers in. the project completed ' 
one or more checklists indicating mastery of 
training units, which represents a substantial 
training effort but . is short of the 100% goal, 

2. The percentage of teachers who met this criterion ' 
was about equal at the three sites. 



CONCLUSION: As the overwhelming maj'ority of teache'rs did 
•. meet this criterion, although not the 100% set as a 
•goal, this objective would be considered to be 
"partially met." 
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Are Project ^ff C on tinuing Academic Traini-ng? 
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GOAL: At least 80% of -project full-time staff will be 
enrolled for high school GED courses or college 
courses, to further their academic training. 

EVALUATION GROUP: All full-time personnel employed during 
the 1974-75 program year provided the period of 
their employment extended through one college quarter. 
Excluded from the evaluation group are ten^orary 
teachers employed through manpower programs and 
short-^term summer personnel. ^ 

DOCUMENTATION: .The l^^oject manager handles enrollment >in 

college courses arranged through the program, as well 
as any project support given for those staff members 
working toward their GED. Staff members who have 
arranged academic work on their own time and expense 
* simply report this information to the project manager, 

who supplies the evaluator with a- roster with this 
information on it twice a year for evaluations x 

ANALYSIS:. A roster of full-time staff is used with a 

checkoff procedure denoting enrollment in college 
^classes, or in GED classes. This is used to calcu- 
late the p^rcen.tage of staff continuing their academic 
training 'oyt of total staff employed. 

^CRITERIA FOR ACHIEVEMENT OF PROJECT GOAL: The objective is 
considered met if at least 80% of full-tim^ staff 
is enrolled for academic training during the evaluation 
period. ' ' . ^ 

FIND^I-NGS: Table 19 reports the full-time personnel by 
position; the type of academic progr'am, ^ if .any, in 
which they are enrolled; 



t 

'074 



TABLE 19 
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FULL-TIME STAFF ENROLLED IN COLLEGE COURSES OR HIGH SCHOOL 
GED CLASSES DURING 1974-75 PROGRAM YEAR 

* - 

Total Enrolled ma Enrolled 

Staff Category in ^ ^^^ii^ in Academic 

o T 1 o in GED 

College Courses ^ Courses 

Educational Director ' 1 (Has M.A.) 

Trainers < 2* ^ '2 (Have B.A.) 

Site Coordin^Ltors 1 .1 

Secretaries - 1 1 

Teachers 20 ^2 0 ' 

Total project i^24 2 .5 

Percentage of total full-time staff x 
enrolled in continuing academic work: 83% 

*One of the trainers working toward M.A, 

SUMMARY'oF FINDINGS /table 19: ' " .. 

^1. Of the teachers in the project, 100^ were con- 
tinuing jheir academic traii^ing through. either 
gel) work' or college. courses. 

■2. .Of the TOTAL FULL-TIME STAFF, 33% CONTINUED THEIR 
ACADEMIC WORK, WHICH MEETS THE PROJECT GOAL. 

CONCLUSION: The program has consistently ipet its goal for 

staff improvement through continued academic training 
^ The 83% reported in this evaluation again meets this 

, goal. 



2.0 STAFF DEVEL0P[1^NT COMPONENT" (PROCESS OBJECTIVES) 
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1. Does the Pace of Training [Ieet Project objectives? , 



GOAL: Teacher trainers will provide in-service training at 
a rate which will enable 80% of the teachers to com- ^ 
plete .a training unit for eveify. two months of active 
employment. * , 

EVALUATION GROUP: All- teachers employed for two months or 

longer during the 1974--7 5 program year, except- temporary 
short-- term summer personnel. 

ANALYSIS: A roster of teachers with the month of their, 
employment is maintained. The months of active 
employment during the evaluation period is determined 
from this. A column lists the number .of training 
units needed to meet criteria, based on one unit for* 
evey'y two months.' Next, to this, a column lists- the' 
number of training uni/J^actually completed Ijy the 
trainfee. If it is the same or more than the column " 
of units needed, the rating is +, if less than the 
number needed it is rated Plus ratings are used 
to compute the percentage of the teachers meeting the * 
criteria at each 'site, and for the project as a whole. 

CRITERIA FOR ACHIEVEMENT OF PROJECT GOAL: The goal is con- 
sidered to hav^ been met if 80%. of* the teachers' in 
the evaluation group complete a training unit for . 
every two months active employment. 

FINDINGS: The number and pe3^4ntage of teachers, who met or' 

exceeded .completion of the required number of trainihg 
units is shown in ^Table 20 This shows that the 
percentage of teachers who met the training goal was 
a little less than 80% at each center and for the 
project as a whole. On the other hand, over half 
the teachers in the program completed training u^iits 
in excess of the project goal. 



TABLE 20 
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NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS WHO COMPLETED TRAINING AT THE 
RATE OF ONE ONIT FOR EVERY TWO MONTHS EMPLOYMENT 



Units ' Units 
Needed » Completed 



Units Units 
Needed Completed 








*^ , 


ft, _ 


.,4 






7 ** 




0 


.2 


.1 


3 ■ 


" 5** 



" - .6 
3 



6 



7** 

4 

.3 



Seven-out of 10- met pfcJject 
goal: 7^ . . :i 




6 ' 


7 * * 


6 


10** 


6 


5 


6 


6 


2 


0 


• 4 


4 


2 


3** 



FiVe out of seven mit project 
goal': 71% " ' 



Texas-Mobile 
Teachers : 

A. 2 0 

B. 3 0 

C. 3 9** 

D. 6 7** 

E. ' 2S 2 

F. 3 9** 

G. ' 6 7** 

H. 4 7** 

I. 6 10** 
J. 5 8** 

. K. ,4 5** 

L. 4 5** 

M. . 6 7** 

N. 2 0 

Eleven out of 14 p^t project 
goal: 79% 

FOR ALL CENTERS COMBINED: 
Twenty-three (23) out of thirty- 
one (31) met the project goal: 
74% * • - ■ 



** T 'l 



^oal. • o 

.'A 



Indicates the number completed is more than the project 



SUMMARY OF FINDINGS. TABLE 20: 
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Of the teachers employed two months or longer 

DURING THE 197^-75 PROGRAM YEAR^23, OR I'^l, 
COMPLETED fN-SERVICErfkAINI NG AT THE RATE OF AT 
LEAST ONE UNIT EVERY TWO MONTHS. ThIS IS SOME- 
WHAT LESS .THAN THE PROJECT GOAL OF 80^. 

^SIXTEEN" TEACHERS, MORE THAN HALF, ACTUALLY COM" 

r 

PLETED TRAINING AT A FASTER RATE THAN ONE UNIT^ 
EVERY TWO MONTHS. ^ \ 

1077 



3. Teachers in the mobile program completed an 
exceptionally large number of training units. 



INTERPRETATION OF FINDINGS: With five of the seven teachers 
who failed to meet the pace of in-service training 
(in fact completed no training units), it was known 
during their employment that they would be terminating 
(for a variety of reasons) • It appears that trainers 
chose to give their attention to other staff presumed 
to be permanent staff. 

CONCLUSION: The pace of training carried out with program 
staff met or- exceeded the project goal ^02^*23, or 
74%/ of the teachers. As the criterion was 80% or 
more teacher| 'completing training at this pac^, the 
goal would be considered to be partially met, ^ 
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2. Is THE Project Helping Staff Continue Their Academic 
Education? 



GOAL: Administrative staff will arrange academic training 
>opportunities for staff, and provide counseling to 
encourage* staff to continue their academic training, 

EVALUATION GROUP: Administrative staff, primarily the project 
manager, but al^o including efforts by the Educational 
Director and the two site coordinators. 

OCUMENTATION: Documentation reviewed by the evaluator con- 
sists of memos from the proje<^ manager concerning 
efforts directed toward obtaining appi:opriate academic 



opportunities, 



ANALYSIS: Examination of evidence of Whese memos, the record 
of enrollment in programs, and ("personal informal con- 
tact with project staff members^ by the evaluator. ' 

CRITERIA ^-OR Achievement of goal: Judgment based or) the ^ 
^ic^mination of evidence provided relating to how the 
above activities were carried out. 

FINDING^: Staff members have been assisted by' the proj^ctj 
/manager relative to continuii\g academic training at 
^ three levels: * x 

' ^asaduate : Imelda* Guerra , trainer , through Antioch 
College completed a master's degtee program. This 
was arranged entirely by field work (e.g., np on-campus 
^ . courses r^equired) . The project manager assisted this • 
general work by making arrangements to obtain ERIC 
documents, and assisted specifically in overseeing 
her wprk in the area of educational adminis'tration . 
The Educational Director and Texas Site Coo^rdinator 
also assisted with the program relating to ^educational 
administration. 'The evaluator and Educationa!b Director 
assisted with courses on curriculum and evaluation. 

Undergo aduajie : Entirely through the efforts 'of the 

^ project manager, a cooperative arrangement with 

• Columbia Basin Community College has been worked out 

whereby staff members are enrolled in courses through 

the early education department of the College every 

quarter. The course outlines are prepared by the 

. project manager, who supervises the distiribution of 

materials relating. to the course, generally oversees 

the trainers in conducting inlStruction for the college 

classes, as well as handling all the financial and 

paperwork requirements. Several paraprof essional 

teachers in the program have" been able to earn more 
» 

1(179 . • . 
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than one' year of college training through this program 
and can eventually be^warded an Associate of Arts 
. degree • The project /lanager has al^o investigated 
and counseled with s«aff members wlio have-.some college 
and need work in other fields or beyojid the community 
college level • During this past year no other puch 
college courses have been arranged but in previous 
years members haVe enrolled in other college programs. 

* 

High School GED ; The project manager and educational 
'director have, in the past, frequently assisted staff 
to enroll in community couifse^ preparing them to take 
the GED, even assisting to sen up such classes. Two 
staff members who needed thV^ED were unable to get 
training through local classes (the attendance in any 
classes that ^ started fell off to the point where the 
course was cancelled). The project manager therefore 
arranged ^f or special tutoring for these two staff mem- 
bers. It was carried out at the center a ft^ work, 
twice a week. During tl\e evaluation year, one of the 
sta;Ef members completed her GED ^s a result of this 
effort. 

CONCLUSION: Administrative staff of the probject have devotfed 
time to arranging appropriate academic opp<jfa:tunities 
^ through which employees may improve^ their sxills, and 
these efforts appear to go far beypnd simply "meeting 
the project objective." 

TABLE 21 



SUMMARY OF STAFF DEVELOPMENT COMPONENT OBJECTIVES 





Exceedec^ 


Met 


Partially Met 


Not Met ■ 


Outcome Objectives: 

1. Mastery of in-service 
training unit(s) 

2. Staff continues 
academic studies 




X 


X 




Process Objectives: 

1. Maintaining pace of 
in-service training 

2. Arranging continuing 
, academic training 

opportunities 


X* 

•,,x 


X • 


r . 





*Exceeded in that 'the' majority of teachers completed more 
than the minilnum training units; ^.0 out of 11' of the Texas-Mobile 
teachers participating in training exceeded the number required. 
Partially met in that the percentage of all teachers meeting the 
requirement was slightly less than 80%. 
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3.0 PARENT AND C0M(1UNITY INVOLVEflENT COMPONENT, 




1. AflE Family Members Participating in Children's 
.Educational Program? 




GOAL: Family members equal to at least one--third the enroll- 
ment capacity at each sLte will participate in their 
children's educational 'Vrogram through (a) home teach- 
ing* program, or (2) center instructional program, or 
(c) assisting with cultural heritage activities. 

EVALUATION GROUP: Family member is defined as an extended 
-family relationship to children enrolled — since 
extended family is part of the cultu^r^of the children 
served, - I ^ 

DOCUMENTATION: Employment records; vouches for volunteers 
which indicate the relationship to 39 enrolled, child, 
type of activity, date and hours; and rosters Of 
planned parent-child activity night ^progr^s . ^ 

IS: From the sources listed below an unduplic^ted 
ist Of parents participating in one of the* types of 
tivities listed above is prepared for each center 
site. The total is reported as a percentage of the 
enrollment cap^acity of each center. 

CRITERIA FOR ACHIEVEMENT OF CJOaL: The objective is con- 
sidered met if the number of individuals partia,ipating. 
in the educational program is equal ^to one-^hi-rd the 
enrollment capacity at the .three sites. The enrollment/ 
capacity of each site,^ith ^he school-age tutoring ^ 
program included was set^^t: ^45^oses liake, 36 Connell, 
^ 7 5 Texas-Mobile. ^ " 

FINDINGS: The number of family men\Mfers involved in the 

children's educational program is reported in ^ 
Table 22. The goal was met at all three sites, and 
far exceeded at Connell and at Most^^Lake. 
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TABLE 22 



Number "bf IndividiYals 
Site Helping VitfT'^Jdf^ca-- 

tional Plxpgram 
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FAMILY MEMBERS INVOLVED IN CHILDREN'S EDUCATION PROGRAM 



Percentage of Meets 
nrollmen^t Capacity Project 
of Center . ' Goal? 



Moses Lake 


48 X, 




107% 


Yes 


Connell 


25 




69% 


Yes 


Texas-Mobile 


25 




33% 


Yes 



\ 

\ 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS. TABLE 22: 

The project met its goal at all th^ee sites of 

INVOLVING MEMBERS OF THE CHILdVn's FAr4ILIES IN 
^ A NUMBER AT LEAST EQUAL /tO ON.E-THIRD THE ENROLL- 

ment capacity of each center. 

2. At Connell and^even more so at Hoses Iake the 

NUMBER participating FAR EXCEEDED THIS MINIMUM 
. ^ . GOAL. '^---^ > . , ~ 

X 

Interpretation of findings: 'Moses Lake, thanks to the ener- 
getic effort of the adJte coordinator, has always 'been 
a very strong center for involvement of family. A 
good core of voluii^ers who assist teachers, even 
fill in when teachers are absent, has been developed. \ 

Th^number participating at Moses Lake and at Connell 
isNeven greater than in the past as reported in this 
evaluation becausf^'t)f the success of evenings in which 
parents have com^ in with-'^the children where both 
participate i^tf planned educational activities. Parents 
at .Connel]^<^earned how ^o make play-dough, for example, 
and^-wa^^in which children could learn concepts from 
its u^e. Bingo game^ stressing language development 
which are suitable for^amily use were introduced. ^ - 
Movies of the children have also been shown during \he 
^' evenicg-'-always a strong drawing card. ^ As a result 

of the^e planned activities a different group of 
parent^^^v^ave come to be involved in the center^'s pro- 
gram. 




Plarts were m^e for similar activity nights at La Grulla 
dui(ing the honfev, base, months , but compile a tioriS of 
scheduling prevented the program from being carried out. 



Had 'i,t been possible, no dTJttbt the participation at 
La GriTila woUld have beSn much larger* 
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CONCLO.SIOI^: ^ The hlirntoer of family members participating in 
the educational program met the goal at all three 
. sites; far ex«:eeded it at ConnelX and Moses Lake. 



\ 
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2. How Have Fa>iilies Participated in Pi^ram Management? 



^^GOAL: Parents and community advisory groups will be active 
in prcjg^ram managemfent decisions involving (a) organi- 
zational^ matters (voting for officers, meeting times, 
^ parent group activities, etc.); (b) review of pro- 
''^posal^-or worl^ program changes; (c) personnel actions; 
(d) use of par^ent funds; (e) discussion of educational 
program anti evaluations of progress/ 



-^LUATION GKOUP: Parent and community advisory groups, 

DOCUMENTATION.: Minutes of meetings. ^ 

» # 

ANALYSIS: Analysis for this objecfJ^ive involves examining 

the content .of the minutes \pf parent-community advisory 
group '^meetings site by sitej and classifying actions 
take^n which fall into the categories listed above. 

CRITERIA FOR ACHIEVEMENT OF GOAL: The objective is cpn- 

- sidered tQ^have been met if meet/ng minutes from every 
^ site confirm action o^ the parem; and community .advisory 
f group in at least four out of the .five specified areas. 

FINDINGS: A content analysis of the minutes of parent- 
] \ community advisory ' grou|^ meetings fr^i!r^3€;h site for 

the period July, 197 4 through December, 19^(4 was \ 
published irwthe mid-year evaluation. ^ TheCanaj|^sis 
in Table 23 therefore is taken from minutes tel: the^ 
period of Januar]^, 1975 through June, 197 5. 

TABLE 23* , 

CONTENT ANALYSIS OF PARENT-COMMUNITY ADVISORY GROUP MINUTES 
^ Grulla Connell Moses Lak>i" ' ' *^ 

• — ■■ ^^=^=i:^^ V 

(a)* Organizational matters (and ^afent activities) 

— ^ ' ^ ' — ^ ^ ^ 

1/16 Authorize third 2/20 Discuss family 1/28 Introduce 

peirson to^'^gn for use fun night plans 'f ^ily fun night 

of parent"* fund; dis-; 4/28' P^an date for * 2/r3 Discuss Valen- 

cuss family *fun night, elections tines Day -program; 

3/17 Meet with crew'* 5/19* Eleofc' new plaV fami'^y^fun 

leaders aTx^ut locat- officers ^ight 

ing« facilities in, ' . • , 

north. . . . ' . , ' 



TAB^E 23 (continued) 



Grulla 



Connell 
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Mosies Lake 



• • (b) Review of Funding Proposals, Program Changes 

4/1 Discuss and re\/^^ 3/27 Review plans 
Title VII proposal for Title VII 



5/27 and 5/28 Meetings proposal 



held separately at 
Stokely Camp, Green 
Giant Camp, Del Monte 
' Camp, Pasco Day Care 
eso parents could dis- 
)cuss URRD proposal, 
school-age program 




5/29 Discuss URRD 
plans , proposal 



3/25 Discuss Title VII 
evaluation and new 
proposal 

4/24 Review Title VII 
completed proposal 
5/22 Di^scuss URRD 
program with curricu- 
lum being demonstrated 
for parents 



(c) Personng^ Actions 



1/16 Vote to hire 
Gilma Solis as 
permanent trainee 



None reported 



All Staff stayed on 
throughout January to 
June 

(Reported in mid-year 
evaluation meeting 
10/74 Screen applicants; 
fill three positions 



(d) Use of Parent Funds 



1/16 Discuss proposed 
use of parent fund 
money to build 
center 

2/13 Report on 
parent fund * \ 





1/27 Agree to use 3/25 Discuss pa^nt 
funds to- buy uni- fund — possib]jj|Rises 

forms 4/24' Vote onmist of 

2/20 Agree ±o pur- allowed uses of parent 
chase filing cabinets, fund; method of repay- 
sl^elves, etc., with ment when used for' 

personal loans 
5/22 Discuss volunteer' 
hours an<^ how contr-ibute 
to parent .fund 



parent funds 



(e) Discussion of. Educational Prograjja- and Evaluations 



2/13 Discuss plans 
for cultural heritage 
program fiesta 
5/27 and 5/28 approve 
all aspects of cur- 
riculum; approv| idea 
of parent evalua- 
tions, several volun^ 
teers to evaluate 



2/20 Discuss pub- 
lished evaluation of 
URRD program 
3/20 Demonstration 
of Spanish Distar and 
math program; discuss 
curriculum 
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3/25 Approve parents to 
evaluate program 
5/22 Discuss URRD curricu- 
luA; demonstration of 
Spanish Distar, Reading 
Primer and math. Letters 
w;:itten by parents about 
views on educ. program* 
and how they f,eel 
about it. . 
6/26 Presefi'tat.ion by 
Rafael Guerra/ educational 
director, about program, 
parent "discussion 



SUMMARY OF FINDINGS. TABLL 23: ^° 

1, The Parent-Community Advisory Groups have been 
active at all sites> making decisions on * personnel^ 
funding proposals, the educational program, use 
of funds, and a variety of other related activi- 
ties outlined above, • , * 

CONCLUSION: The program goal was that parent groups at 

each site would take action in at least four out of 
the five areas outlined for advisory group decision 
making. The mid-year valuation reported that this 
goal' was met in meetings held July through December, 
1A74. The above data confirm that it was also met 
/in the January to June, 1975 period. 



r 
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5.0 PARENT AND COMMUNltY INVOLVBIEHT COMPONENT 
PROCESS OBJECTIVES 

1. Has Staff Solicited Parental Involvement? ! 



GOAL: Project staff will solicit participation of parents 
in the children's educational program. • 

^ EVALUATION GROUP: Pro ject. staff , especially site coordi- 
nators, educational director, and trainers. 

DOCUMENTATION: Site coordinators submit weekly reports on 
contacts with parents; minutes record presentations 
xp^by staff to solicit parent participation and opinion; 
memos from project manager summarize efforts learned 
from site visits and phone contact. 

ANALYSIS: Examination by evaluator of above documentation. 

✓ 

CRITERIA FOR ACHIEVEMENT OF GOAL: Judgment by evaluator 
that significant 'efforts have been made to involve 
parents at each site based-on documents mentioned 
above. ^ 

FINDINGS: Minutes ^rom each site indicate ropeat^rd -discussions 
of how parents may participate In thef educational 
program. Site coordinator reports indicate parent 
contacts weekly. Miniltfes reveal that Natalie 
•Rodriguez, a special consultant on parental involve- 
ment, assisted the parent groups^ at Connell and at 
Moses Lake plan how to increase involvement, and the 
means of organizing parents for effective action. 

4 , 

In reviewing plans for the coming y6^r staff solicited 
parent opinion;,^ initiated idea which"* parents adopted 
of parents takirfg part formally in program evaluation. 
. ^ . (Process involves having each* curriculum area explained 
to the parent evaluation committee followed by visits 
/ to watch classes in action, and written evaluation 

mailed directly by parent to the. project ^evaluator . ) 

> Information from pro'ject manager indipa^fes staff at 

some sites developed and reproduced for'^^rents 
materials to indicate how parents may help their 
children at home, or in special family-child educational 
nights held at the centers which were initiated this 
year. 

CONCLUSION: Staff at all sites have solicited parental ^ 
inyolvement, in keeping with project objectives. 
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I 2. Does Staff Kepoht^Regularly to Parent (Ianagement .Groups? >| 



GOAL: Project^aff will provj^aej^^ixe^^ groups * 

with th^ information -needed to parti<:ipate in program 
decisions by submission for review project proposals 
and evaluation 'reports, and by attendance regularly 
at parent advisory group meetings. 

EVALUATION GROUP: Project staff. / 

✓ 

DOCUMENTATION: Roster of attendance at parent-cpmmunity ^ 
advisory ^group meetings indicating staff attendance. 
Examination of minutes regarding reports 'and piiresen- 
tations made by" staff. Communications to parent group 
officers (covering letters on proposals and evaluation 
■ reports submitted to them) as well as communication 
from parent group officers/ or members. 

AliALYSIS: Examination of docurh^ntat ion .mentioned above. • , 

CRITERIA FOR DETERMINING ACHIEVEMENT OF GOAL: The objectAve - 
is considered met if there is evidence of parent 
. involvement in reviewing of every proposal and evalu-- 
ation, and if at least some of the on--site staff 
attended each parent and community advisory group 
meeting held' during the evalua»tion per^iod. ^ 

FINDINGS: A^ri^tes indicate, review of Title VII and URRD 

■funding proposals, arid approval of their content and 
submission. Minutesi* indicate discussion ®f published 
Revaluations at two sites, and covering letters from 
^ * parent advisory , chairman indicates receipt of evalua-- 
tions and proposals, at th^ otHer site.^ *; 

Attendance records indicate that some '{or all) on-site 
staff attended each of the parent community-advisory 
;^ group nveetings held throughout the progrOTi year.' 

CONCLUSION: Staff has provided parent groups with written 
evaluations of program and with oral reports on the 
program; with the opportunity to review th^f^prbgrc 
operations; with pre-program^ synopsis -of plans fpf 
the coming year to' review before proposal writing and 

V * ' with the written ^proposals as submitted for .fixnding;' 

^ and have been available. at parent meetings. This , 

fully meets the criteria for this .objective . Staff 
has by all these means assisted parent community 
advisory groups to participate fully in program 
decision making. 
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TABLE 24 

SUMMARY OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT COMPONEN^ OBJECTIVES 



Exceeded Met Partially Met Not Met 



Outcome Objectives: 

1, Parents, participate, 
in their childg^n's 
eduH^ation, 

2, Parents participate 
in management of the 
project. 

Process Objectives: 

1, Staff will solicf?^ . 
parental involve- 
ment. 



JL • 

/ 



2, Staff rfeports to 
parent c(roup. 



X 



X 



X 
X 
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MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT COMPONENT 



1. Curriculum For Concept-Language Development. 



GOAL: Project manager "purchases or publishes programmed 

curriculum materials in concept-^lajiguage development ♦ 
area. (PROCESS GOAL) Educational director and other 
staff assigned by him visit sites using programmed 
curriculum materials in concept/language development 
area and selects materials for project use. ^, 

STATUS REPORT: The\ Educational Director, his two trainers 
fxx)m the Texas site, the tester, and his evaluator ♦ 
visited Uvalde, Texas Follow Through project in 
March, ,1974 tD Observe their language development 
curriculum. (The visit was preceded by examination 
of research reports on this curriculum and its 
effectiveness, and some examination of the materials.) 

The Educational Director decided to adopt this cur- 
riculum and notified the project manager to order 
them. English language materials were purchased. 
Spanish language materials , initially, were provided 
us by the Uvalde project (which had obtained them 
from East Las Vegas, New Mexico) and these (non- 
copyrighted materials) were reproduced at the pro-- 
ject's Media 'Center . 

Related .materials have albo^been developed and pub- 
lished by the project. Each of our curriculum areas 
has an achievement test. The children are tested on 
what they have learned by an outside tester. The ' 
teacher then uses the results to review and reteach 
• concepts the child does not^know. The Follow Through 
project has published such an achiq|vement cest in 
English. The Spanish version was developed 'tJy the 
project and published.* * . , • 

In order for teachers to review children on material 
which the* achievement* test showed them weak bir, an 
alternate set of test items ^was developed and pulDlashed 
\ These are used ^by the teachSr to check children's ^\ 

* understanding after she has retaught materials the" 

child missed on outside testing. 

The Story Book? which is an. important part of the 
curriculum, had never been produced in Spanish. T|ie 
project is in th^ process of "Jput^ting this in Spanish,^ 
. after which, it will be publisJied f6r our use.'^'- 

1 

In addition', we have found that the Spanish materials 
developed In New Mexico changed the^ curr:^ulum tasks 
in many important ways. We are revising the, materials 



to include the format we feel was important to learn^ 
ing the concepts, and to use the 'Spanish words more 
familiar to our target group o-f children. (The New 
Mexico Spanish, in general, derives from descendants 
of Spanish immigrants; the Spanish of our children 
from immigrants from Mexico—rhence the word differ- 
ences. ) 

< 

CONCLUSION: Staff have carried out the search and selection 
process for language-concept development curriculum . 
as in the goal. Materials have been published or 
purchased and been. put into use at all sites. The 
development of ancillary materials (testing instruments) 
has also been carried out*. Revision of the materials 
to adapt them to our target group is underway. ^ 



— — ' > • ^ '- — 

2. PRE-ACADEMIC ACTIVITIES IN MaTH^ HANDWRITING^ AND 

Reading. 
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GOAL: JEvaluator publishes curriculum tf acking system for 
pre-academic activities in math,* handwriting, and 
reading areas. 

PROCESS GOAIj: Curriculum resource trainer organized . 
preracademic activities into a sequential series from' 
which the evaluator can develop a report system' for 
tracking progress fop: children not yet into the ^ pro- , 
grammed curriculum academic subject materials, 

STATUS REPORT: The pre-academic material in math was developed 
by trainer, Imelda Guerra, as* one part of the work 
toward her Master's Degree (as reported in the staff 
development component). She was assisted by xhe 
evaluator and curriculum resource trainer in defining 
^ the sequence of skills children needed. ^ 

^ The lowest level of the published math materials the 
program uses presumes the child has many skills; 
skill to circle objects, connect sets with lines, 
make X's in boxes. It presumes he knows how to count 
and recognize numerals. * These are the "pre-academic " ^ 
skills needed in math. Imelda developed a series of 

•activities into a 92-page book. This includes identi- 
fication of ?:aal objects 'to be Ursed, procedures to be 
^ followed, and dialogue of the teagher. It also 
includes a mastery test by .which the teacher can 
determine if the child is ready to go on. The skills _ 
are sequenced and programmed, and they tie in to the 
published materials we are using (goincf back and forth 

~ to provide children skills the published materials 
leave out) . 

» 

These materials have been field tested at the Texas site 
feh^is winter. They have not yet been put into use at 
all sites, and the curriculum/ reporting and tracking 
system needs still to be developed by the evaluator.. 
In addition, the project n>eeds Jto det^elop and publish 
an achievement test to go with these pre-academic 
skills which can be used by the tester to provide pon- 
firmatioh of the teacher testing that children h^lve 
learned certain skills and concepts and are ready to 
progress. 



/ 
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In handwriting, tjae program made the decision to 
replace the Lyons and Carnahan Write and See" hand^ 
• Writing materials (which have gone out of print) with 
project produced materials. These combine materials 
from various sources, have project developed test 
"^9^ pages, and Supplementary pages prepared by one of the * 
project trainers which gives children practice in 
writing some of the letter^ and numbers used in their, 
reading and math workbooks. A resource trainer 
developed some materials which has been put on ditto 
masters for supplementary practice with the youngest 
child J-en. The detision was made that instead of 
developing an entire pre-handwfitin^ curricuium, that 
children would be put into the regular materials and 
thoXother material used if they needed supplementary 
praj^tice, or ^specific preskills. It was felt that 
this met the need and therefore fulfilled the materials 
development objective in reference to handwriting. 

In reading', the project decision was made that rather 
than develop pre-academic 'material in reading that the 
introduction of children to the reading curriculum is 
simply postponed. Additional oral language lessons 
are substituted for children not yet ready for the 
reading program. 

CONCLUSION: Pre-academic materials in math have been 

developed, field tested, revised and will be ready 
to introduce, through workshops, to all sites during 
the f^ll of 1975. 

Instead/6F^ pre-academic program in handwriting, most 
of tlj^handyriting curriculum has been replaced with 

reloped' ma-ferials , and some materials of 
very elerfentary skills have been developed for. use as 
supplemencSry materials if the youngest children have 
difficulty inVthe regular^ curriculum. ♦ 

Pre- academic /work in reading will not be developed, 
as the projeort decided that it was more appropriate 
to postpone iittroduction to the reading until children 
were, older. Thofe^ not yet into reading have additional 
practice ia the oml language curriculum. ^ 
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3. Cultural Heritage Test Instruments. 



GOAL: Evaluator publishes master tests for cultural heritage 
^'curriculum units • - ' ' . 



:a^T^6 



PROCESS GOAL: Training Starr develops mastery ' tests 
to accompany project developed cultural heritage 
curriculum lessons for use by program evaluator in 
place of current test of cultuJjal knowledge. 

STATUS REPORT: The two Washington yState staff trainees 

developed mastery tests for 14 of the Mexicain cultural 
heritage units developed by former staff member, 
Teresa Cruz. v 

In addition, materials) developers havfe produced ten ^ 

new cultural heritage units , with accompanying mastery 

tests, which add United States and other nation's 

cultural heritage jinits to our curriculiam, so it is, 

by now, more "multi-cultural" than bicultural. 

» 

The project manager has reproduced testing notebooks 
for each, teacher, as these are teacher given. A 
•report system has been -worked out. Workshops were 
held at all sites during January to train teacher^ in 
the test usage, and beginning February 1, 1975 the 
testing program is being fully implemented. 

CONCLUSION: This objectives has been fully carried out, 
materials published and put into use. « t 
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^. Publishing Dissemination Information. 



GOAL: ^Project' Manager publishes or submits for publication 
dissemination iriaterials on project's methods ,and 
accomplishments. * ' 

PRPCESS GOAL: The program manager or evaluator writes 
or prepares materials fotf publication related to 
program objectives, approaches, and accomplishments. 

STATUS REPORT: Articles about the project were published in 
several local newspapers and one national magazine * 
during the program year. The earliest was a picture 
feature by Jini Dalen, entitled "Migrant Teaching 
Program Follows Crops, Students" which appeared in 
the Tri-City Herald, Pasco^^ Kennewick, and Richland 
Washington on July 24, 1975.- 

An article was written about La Grulla, our home base 
site, and the life lived by the inhabitants for the 
Los Angeles Times which interviewed Rafael Guerra, otir 
educational director (but then did not spe^cif icallj^ 
mention our program) . Th^ author of the article then 
wrote 'to Mr. Guerra that "upon receipt of the story" 
it was suggested I wri,te a separate story on the 
migrant minj. head* start schools.^ I am supposed 
write ,it at some time, or perhaps another repor' 
from the Los Angeles Times office. I hope I ci 
it and I look forward, to ineeting with you again. 
Reference to the program was probably deleted in 
interest of doing the longer article. This hasn'i 
taken place,' but is something "in process" by waj 
dissemination.^ The Los Angeles Times Service stc 
* was printed in the San Antonio Express on April 

1975 entitle "Migrants Trek Begins." 

Another article entitled "Things are Different For 
. Migrant Workers" appeared in Uls. News and World 
Report on April 28, 1975 featuring pictures^ of families 
served by our program and quotes from staff. 

The Project MaAager wrote a descriptive article about 
the program, which was published in the "ISD CARROUSEL" 
circulated to schools in Adams and Grant County, 
Washington. 

In addition to these publications, a "flood" of\ 
\ requests for inforaation, by telephone, letter, 

questionnaire, and invitations to "share your ideas" 
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> meetings has come ^bout by the ^inclusion of this pro- 
. gram on the list of projects approved for "Dissemina- 
tioiT^ by the^ Dissemination Reviev? Panel" of the U.S. . 
Office of Education. State "facilitators" hav6 been 
funded' in iffany states which have written publications' 
cataloging information about our prbject as well as 
others certified "effective" on the basis of evalua- 
tion results reviewed By^he Review Panll. Project ^ 
staff haye responded to these requests with time 
available; we ate in.no way staffed to har^le the 
requests in the detail many of them wish, npr at the 
/ frequency witli which they have been recei^ved (an * 

C average number of inquiries of kt least t^ee per 

week through May, 1975, when we stopped keeping a 
record) . — ^ ^ 

CONCLUSION: The project has met the goal .pf d^s'sem^mati^ng 

information about the program, utilizing variety^ of^ 
media. ^ . / 
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5. Publishing "Take Home" Materials for Parents to Use 
With Their Children in Each Subject Area. 



GOAL: 



/ 

Project manager publishes "take home'* materials for 
parents t^ use with their children in each subject 



area. 



PROCESS GPAL: Thq 
selects o 



riculum materials 
materials 



curriculurti Resource trainer 



r adapts workbook pages from programmed cur- 



to reproduce for "take home" 



STATUS * REPORT: the idea W "take homes" was borrowed from 

the Univfeisity of pregon Follow Through projects. For 
each of tlje currici;ilum materials it publishes for 
use in thd classroom, newsprint "take homes" are 
printed whtch enable the chi^d to show his parents 
what he cat do — th^ instructi^pns the teacher or 
parent shoiild give '^he childfiis published on the 
materials. » These allow the parent to see the child 
progressing\ in his Capability to handle more diffi- 
cult math problems, oj^^to "sound out" letters or 



read words 



stories > 



As we are not using the DISTAR materials written by 
University oA Oregon fctaff and published by SRA 
(except in lahguage--^o v^e use the published take- 
homes for landuage) , the project decided to develop 
similar "take home" sheets related to Singer math, 
and Sullivan reading arid the University of Kansa^ 
PriLmer, which are using. 



One "take- home" 
of rather related 



)er leve^ of work (a level being a s.et, 
skills or concepts) was developed 
for the kindergarten and Book I of math; and for the 
Primer and Book lA of reading. The insi:fuctions* on 
the math "take homes" have been printed in both 
Spanish and in English (only in English on the reading, 
take-homes as the child is ^being asked to read 
English) . The matelf ials haVe been reproduced color- 
fully on mult>ci:; elQVQd ^Tzt^e^ , and distributed to all 
centers. Workshops yiave ,beeh held with staff to go \ 
over the procedure ffor introducing the take-home 
materials to^parents \as well Vs children. 
• \ ^ \ 

^CONCLUSION: This objective was met; tnaterials developed, . 
x^' published/ and put intp us^. . 
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5. Feedback Forms and System for Review of Curriculum.! 



GOAL: Evaluator publishes a form for recording feedback on 

curriculum use for review of new language/concept area 
\ materials, and pre-academic activities. 

STATUS REPORT: Achievement tests have been developed in 

the language/concept area, and in math and reading. 
These enable information based on child- performance 
of where teaching is weak. The evaluator has developed 
,.a system for reviewing these data , giving them to ther^ 
center staff * (teacher and trainer) and to training 
consultants who work at a dual level — suggesting 
appropriate remediation for individual children, and 
suggesting methods of helping the teacher do a more 
•adequate job of getting the concepts across. A feed- 
back loop is developed whereby remediation efforts are 
reported by the teacher, and performance re-evaluated 
on another round of testing. 

This needs to be extended to the pre-academic cur- 
riculum materials within the next few months. 

CONCLUSION: This feedback system is in operation in refer- 
ence to the new language/concept area matai;i^ls; also 
to math and reading curriculum. It has yet ^:o be 

- . extended to the pre-academic math materials.. 
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7. Staff Training Materials Published, 



GOAL: • Project Manager publishes at le^t six new units of 
staff training materials for us^ in the in-service 
training program 

•PROCESS GOAL: Consultants ot project staff fill write 
at least six new units of ^xaff training materials for 
use in the in-service trailing program . * . . 

// \ 

STATUS REPORT: New training ui/its' developed thus far this 
program year include tiye following topics: 



1. 
2 

3 

4 



Cultural heritage 

Teaching the Primer': Using signals and main- ^ 
'twining attention. , , , 

Teaching the Primeri^,. Tea^ihi^ng sequences (initial 
and correction) 

Teac^hing the/Printer : Testing, plannirjg, and 
ren^ediationi 

T^ching" Sv/lliVan Reading: Teaching sequences. 

iaching Sulli^^an Reading: Planning, grouping, 
remediation . 
"Using positive reinforcement. 

Use of yche number line: Teaching simple addition. 
Use of/ the number, line: Teaching missing addend.. 
Use o/ the number line: Teaching simple subtracting 



/ 



// E^ch of /the' above includes discussion training 
materiatls, a formal observation instrument,^ and a" 
checklAsifor final evaluation of teaching performance. 



CCLUSIOb^^:/ iThe project has Exceeded its goal in development 
of Xew -training units* \ 




) 



/ 

TA6LE 25 

SUMMARY OF MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT COMPONENT OBJECTIVES 
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Exceeded Met Partially Met 



Not Met 



Outcome objectives: 

1". Purchase or publish 
concept- language^ 
development curriculum 

2. Puhlish^ curriculum and 
tracking system for 
pre-academic activi- 
ties '--'"'^ 

3. Mastery tests jpublished 
for Mexican cultural 
heritage activities 



X 



4' 
5 

6, 



Publish newspaper 
articles 

Publish- 'i^k^ home" 
material_^^ parent use 

Feedback system on 
language and pre- 
academic curriculum . 



X 



X 



iblish six. units of 
teacher training 
materials 

Process? objectives:- 

1. Site visits to 
examine Tanguage 
curriculum 



X 



X 



2 

3, 

4, 
5, 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X- 



X 



i 

l', 



Sequence pre-academic 
activities 

Develop mastery tests 
for cultural heritage 

Write articles 

Develop ''take home" 
materials 

6. Write six^units of 
teacher training 
materials 

1 \ * 

Met in math; objective changed in ife^ard to handwriting 
and reading . ' . . ^ 

2 > . ' ^' ' . 

Mastery tests also developed for 'View multi-cultuiJal activities. 



'^Feedback system also extended to math and reading. 

^ 'Feedback system not developed for pre-academic math 

|gPJ^(^ materials yet. 



5.0 MANAGEMEi^ COMPONENT FOR HIRSUTE DEI IVERY SYSTEM 
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How Well is the Program Abi,'e Ta^oLLow Children as 
They Move? 



GOAL: 



At least 
the winte 
more nor 
relocati 




enrolled in t^^s during 
erved again lyNone or 
implementation o5 



EVALUATOR NOTE: Wis objective was repor... ... .... u,xu-y«ar 

evaluation, published after comple.tion of the migra- 
tion that t(|)ok place during 1974. The reported per- 
centage of Children served in two or more locations 
by the mobile program through the 197 4 migration was 
61 «, which was short of the project goal of 70% which 
had been met in 1972 and 1973. 

Data are now being accumulated on continuity~i .e 
enrollment of children -in two or more communities 
as they move, for the 1975 season. These data will 
be complete and included in the -mid-year evaluation 
for the 1975-76 program year, published in December. 
, Detailed findings are not presented because the goal 
IS not scheduled for evaluation at this time. 

CONCLUSION: For the 1974 migration, the project achieM^d 

: 61%. continuity of service to children in two or^bc^e 
sites instead of the 70% set as a goal. 
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2. How Well Has the Project Coordinated with Other' f 

Educational Agencies in Host Communities? ' 

1 



GOAL: The Project Manager, Educational Director, or Site 

Coordinators will coordinate services with educational 
agencies in each host coiranunity. 

DOCUMENTATION: Site Coordinator weekly reports, Educational 
Director community contact report, memos by the Pro*- 
ject Manager on coordinative contacts. 

♦ 

ANALYSIS: The evaluator, from the documentation mentioned 
above, makes up a worksheet for each site indicating 
the t^-pes of coordinative effort worked out. 

CRITERIA FOR DETERMINING ACHIEVEMENT OF GOAL: The criterion 
is 'met if there are coordinative contacts with educa- 
tional agencies (either public school or preschool) 
in each host community. 

FINDINGS: The mid-year evaluation detailed coordinative 
contact at Pasco, Washington; Prosser, Washington; 
M^bton, Washington; Walla Walla (College Place), 
Washington; Umatilla, Oregon; Hoopeston,' Illinois; 
aad La.Grulla, Texas which took place dufing the 1974 ' 
summer migration and winters-home base period up' to 
Dec^ber, 197 4. ' . • ' 

The program operated, at the following sites during 
the period January, 1975 through June, 1975. The 
types" of coordinative. contact with local educational 
agencies is indicated for each. 

La Grulla, Texas (Dates of operation through April 4, 197 5)'. 

Coordination at this site was detailed in the mid-year 
report. * ' 

Pasco, Washington (Operation April, May, and June 197 5 and' 
continuing) . 

Preschool children/ were served in the short-term 
center operated Pasco by EIRF (Educational Insti- 
tute for Rural Families), with teachers from the 
mobile childre/ continuing to provide lessons for 
children we w6re following. , 
Mr. Robinsoo/ Resource Trainer, handled coordination 
with, the pu>a4.c schools relative to the children of 
scbool-age .we wished to cohtinue to tutor. The 
principal at Longfellow School, Les Dominguez, 
located space for the tutoring teacher to work, intro- 
duced staff to the teachers who had the children 
involved in their classes and helped to work obt a 
released time basis for this continued tutoring. 
Susan Switz, a special teacher employed by the school 
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for remedial work with migrant child±en, was very 
helpful, sharing equipment with our staff. The . 
principal at Captain William Gray' School, Mr, Hill, 
offered to place any other children who arrived from 
La Grulla at Longfellow School, to facilitate our 
program. 

Pressor , Washington (Operation April, May, June 1975 and 
continuing) . 

Preschool children were combined with the short-term 
migrant center operated by EIRF (as at Pasco) . Our 
teachers provided all of the educational program for 
children three and over, whereas EIRP provided staffing 
for the infan^ and toddlers at that center. 

Mr. Robinson, Resource Trainer/ met with Bill Borne, 
Principal at Riverview School in Prosser about school- 
age children we were following. Mr. Borne spent quit^ 
a bit of time attempting to secure adequate space 
for our tutoring program. Mr. Robinson also met with 
the three teachers who had children from our program. 
He demonstrated our curriculum to them. They were 
eager to cooperate with oursprogram so allowed children 
from their classes to be released to our teacher at 
,the same time each day. r 

Walla Walla, Washington (Operation May, 1975) 

Preschool children were, for a time, served by the 
NRO day care center located in the center of the farm 
labor camp at Walla Walla. We worked out a coopera- 
tive arrangement whereby our teacher was allowed to 
continue to work with our children during certain 
lesson periods, and helped with, general duties in the. 
center at other times. 
* ^ 

Then a disagreement between\:he NRO Center director 
and the Green Giant Company personnel resulted in 
nearly all Grulla children being bussed to Dayton 
(30 miles away) every day. This interrupted the pro- 
gram for a time. There was only one school-age child 
at Walla Walla during this period, and our trainee 
tutored that child at the labor camp after school hours 
so no contacts were necessary with .the public school 
regarding this ch^ld. . 

Mabton , Washington 

Preschool children in the Mabton area were brought ta 
Prosser center. However, a teacher from our program 
went to Mabton daily for continued tutoring with 
school-age children in our tutoring progra 



Mr. Robinson met with Arno John^oju-^-As'Sls tant Super in- 
tendent; with Bill ^Leag^attr^Frincipal at Fox Elementary\ 
School; and--w4rttrThe two teachers who had our children ' 




eir classes. Mr. Leggett helped us secure space, 



- ) 
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and both teachers were very cooperative in allowing 
released time- for continued tutoring, 

Lynden, Washington (Opened June 25, 1975). 

The NRO center director at Lynden expressed hostility 
"toward our program and was generally uncooperative. 
As the principal of the summer migrant program was 
very supportive and able to^rovide space, both pre- • 
school and school-age childreh were provideci continuing 
program services at the school. 

Hoopeston , Illinois (Operation May, June, and continuing), 
J. ^ Like Walla Walla, this site p^rovides tutoring at the^ 
^ farm labor camp outside of school hours by the teacner 

assigned to work with the preschool children. As no 
released time arrangement has been worked out with me 
schools, coordinative contact with the school was not 
reported. Texas Migrant Council operates a center 
for preschool children, and our teacher functions 
within that center, providing lessons to children we 
are following. 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS: * ' ^ . 

1*-" Coordination with other educational agencies 
. providing services to either school-~age or preschool 
age children has taken palce at every site. 

2.^ All of the public school personnel contagted have 
been very supportive of the concept 'of following 
children from one location to another with supple-- 
mentary tutoring, have been impressed by out 
curriculum and the professional skills of our para-- 
professional migrant teachers, and have provided 
released time to facilitate the program when asked. 

CONCLUSION: The project has coordinated our efforts with* 
those of other agencies providing services to either 
preschool or school-age clfildren in every community. 
This coordination has worked to the benefit of both 
local and mobile programs and fully meets the project 
goal. 



ERLC 
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3. 'How Well Has The Program Monitored Far-Flung Project 
Operations? * 



J 



GOAL; 



The prograro manager and evaluator will monitor far- 
flung project operations through weekly mail, phone, 
or site visit contact with each teacher, ^irainer , 'and 
the Educa/tional Director or Site Coordinator at eath 
operating site. i 



ope 

ANALYSIS: The;, evaluator receives weekly reports from all 

teachers (report^ihg progress level of all children in 
each curriculum track as well as the provision of 
bicultural activities) . She also received weeklV-' 
reRorts from all training s'taff (reporting training 
activities and other . responsibilities) . The Project 
Manager maintains weekly contact through phone or ' 
site visit with the Educfational Director and, Site 
Cobrdi-Haitors at .each site. ' • ' . , ' 

For evaluations, the weekly check-in chart for the ■ 
teacher and trainer reports serve as supporting evi- 
dence of contact. The Project Manager provides the 
evaluator with a log of weekly contact with each site 
by phtfne or site visit. The Project Manager also 
receive s.weeJclY reports from each Site Coordinator and 
provides'a summary of these, to the evaliiator as sup- 
porting evidence fo.r this , objectiv^ . ' 

CRITERIA FOR DETERMlNINp; IF OBJECTIVE IS MET: The criterion 
was met if there were check-in reports pr notations of 
phone or site visit contact for at least 80% of the 
, weeks of project operation. 

FJNDIt?IGS: The telephone log indicates weekly contacts -were 

carried out with each site by the Project Manager except 
for a three-week period when- she was, on -vacation . . 

/ . . •' / ' 

The check-in chart indicates 'WeeklWreports from every 
teacher and ev^ry, member of the traUing staff except , 
.for weeks m.-which they were on lea^)^e or in transit 
Between operating, sites. 

CONCLUSION:. Program monitoring contrgls are in operation which 

' . enabl-e consistent carrying ou£ of project objectives 
• ' ^ despite the complications of an interstate delivery 
system. The program goal was met in this area of 
jement , ' 
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"7 ! 1 ' TABLE 2 6 

sui4mary' of management component for interstate delivery system 



Exceeded Met Partially Met Not Met 



1. 


Sfervice to children 










/ 


in two or more com--* 
munities 






X 




2. 


* ** 

Cooydi,nation^ with 
host communities. 

Weekly moni;k'6rins 
of far-f]^ng pro- 
ject op-erations ^ 


X 


X 






3. 




. X 










